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The vibration was right for murder. 
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@ Even the former “51” had nothing to equal this! The Aero 
metric Ink System is a wholly new method of drawing in 
storing, safeguarding and releasing ink, It assures the most 
satisfying pen performance ever known. You fill 
this pen as easily as touching thumb to finger tips. 
The instant-starting Plathenium tip spins a line as 


smooth as a silken thread. And the ink flow 


is always uniform, But see—try 


the New “51". 7 colors and black. 


Lustraloy or gold-filled caps. Pen 
shown, $19.75. Others, $13.50 up 
Pen and pencil sets, $19.75 up. 
“21" Pens, $5.00. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, 

Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 


Copr. 1050 by The Parker Pon Company 





and only new Parker “5I”has the remarkable 
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Look inside 
for the 
silvery sheath 


AERO-METRIC—FINEST INK 
SYSTEM EVER DEVISED 


NEW— Foto-fill Filler + Visible 
Ink Supply «+ Pli-glass Reser- 
voir « Greater Writing Mileage 
* Exclusive Ink Flow Governor 
* Special Safeguard Against 
Leaking + 5-Layer Insulation 
+ Plathenium-Tipped Point. 


* USES SUPERCHROME INK! Only 
Porker "'51"' and ''21"' Pens can sotis 
factorily use this great new develop 
ment in ink chemistry—o writing fluid 
that dries as you write. Superchrome is 
super-permonent, super-brilliant 
Parker Pens can, of course, use any ink. 





B.F.Goodrich “i: 
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Dangerous streams of 
hot acid made safe 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


‘Te powerful peng can shoot 
streams of acid at 30 gallons a 
minute through big pipes, to be used 
in making colors for paints, But un- 
even spurts of pressure shook the pipes 
until they clanged, rattled and shivered, 
gradually broke at the joints, leaked, 
lost valuable acid that damaged equip- 
ment. Pipes had to be replaced two or 
three times a year. 

Then a B. F. Goodrich man sug- 
gested the BFG Flexseal connector— 
a rubber joint that stands pressure as 
well as the pipe itself, yet so flexible it 
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absorbs the vibration, joins rigid pipes 
safely. Even the pump is quieter now, 
and the pipes were in their second year 
of service when this picture was taken. 

Many B. F. Goodrich men are spe- 
cialists in acid-handling equipment. 
B. F. Goodrich makes rubber-lined 
tanks with brick sheathing and expan- 
sion joints for handling the ot acids 
used in “pickling” steel—in fact, B. F. 
Goodrich designs and builds complete 
systems for pickling or acid storage, 
with rubber-lined pipe, hose, rubber- 
lined valves, sewers and other things. 


All of these products are backed by 
years of experience, yet all have been 
improved toni year to year. It’s that 
teow of constant improvement that 
brings you extra value. Don’t decide 
any rubber article you use is the best 
to be had without finding out what 
B. F. Goodrich has done recently to 
make it better than ever. Just see 
your B. F. Goodrich distributor. The 
B. FP. Goodrich Company, Industrial and 
General Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 














LEROY A, WILSON 
President of the American Tele- 
| yesed and Telegraph Company. 
Started with Bell System as a traffic 

student in Indianapolis in 1922. 


ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New 
England Telephone Company 
Started in Bell System as engineer's 
assistant in New Haven in 1911. 





WILLIAM A. HUGHES 


President of the New Jersey Bell 

Telephone Company. Started with 

the Bell System as a ground man 
in Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. 


‘| a are presidents of oper- 
ating telephone companies of 
the Bell System. They all 
started at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

Twelve years ago the Bell 
System first published an ad- 
this, 


vertisement like except 





THOMAS N. LACY 
President of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone ¢ ompany Started with 
the Bell System as an énstaller in 

Philadelphia in 1905. 


\ 





H. RANDOLPH MADDOX 
President of The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Cos. Started —¥ Company. Started with the oo. Company. Started with the 


GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
President of the Ilinois Bell Tele- 


in Bell System as a student engineer 


Il System as an office boy in 
in Washington, D. C., in 1921. 


Eminence, Ky., in 1g02. 


JAMES L, CRUMP 
President of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a /ineman in 

Winfield, Kan., in 1905. 





KEITH S. McHUGH 
President of the New York Tele- 


ll System as a clerk in New York 
City in 1919. 


HAL S. DUMAS 
President of the Southern Bell Tele- 
eens and Telegraph Company. 
Started with the Bell System as a 

traffic student in Atlanta in 1911. 


Up from the 





that there are now sixteen new 
faces in the pictures. 

The Bell System is an up- 
from-the-ranks business and it 
aims to keep the opportunity 
for advancement open to all. 

That has been true of the 


business for many years and 





EUGENE J. McNEELY 
President of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a student engineer 

in St. Louis in 1922. 





RANDOLPH EIDE 
: President of The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company. First Bell System 
job was as a special inspector in 
New York City in 1911. 


WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 

Philadelphia in 1923. 


HARRY S. HANNA 
President of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
hone Company. Started with the 
Il System as an engineer in Cleve- 


land in 1922. 


JOE 


E. HARRELL 


President of the New England Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company. 
Started with the Bell System as a 


clerk in Acianta in 1913. 





PRESIDENTS OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THEIR FIRST JOBS 


Name 
Leroy A. Wilson 
an : om Allerton F. Brooks 


James L. Crump 


Hal S, Dumas 





Randolph Eide 


Wilfred D. Gillen 
Harry S. Hanna 


nowhere is it better illustrated Joe E. Harrell 


than in the careers of the men William A. Hughes 


who now serve as presidents of Thomas N. Lacy 
Bell Telephone Companies. H. Randolph Maddox 
Graham K, McCorkle 
Keith S. McHugh 


Eugene J. McNeely 


They have had wide tele- 
phone experience. They have 
put in 598 years of service, 
an average of 35 years each. Jomes B. Morrison 
Floyd P. Ogden 


Mark R. Sullivan 


Company 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co, 


Southern New England 
Tel. Co, 


Southwestern Bell 
Tel. Co, 

Southern Bell Tel. 
& ~ 


Tel. Co. 


Ohio Bell Tel. Co, 


Bell Tel. Co. of Penna, 


Indiana Bell Tel. Co, 


New England Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


New Jersey Bell Tel. Co. 


Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 


Chesapeake & Potomac 
Tel, Companies 


Illinois Bell Tel. Co. 
New York Tel. Co. 


Northwestern Bell 
Tel. Co. 


Wisconsin Tel. Co, 


Mountain States Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Date Place of Start 
1922 Indianapolis 


1911 New Haven 
1905 Winfield, Kan. 
1911 Atlanta 

1911 New York City 


1923 Philadelphia 
1922 Cleveland 
1913 Atlanta 


1917 Kansas City, Mo, 
1905 Philadelphia 
1921 Washington, D.C. 


1902 Eminence, Ky. 
1919 New York City 
1922 St. Louis 


1925 Washington. D.C. 
1911 Kansas City, Mo. 


1912 San Francisco 


First Pay First Job 


$110 month Traffic 
Student 


$12 week Engineer's 
Assistant 


$25 month Lineman 


$50 month Trafic 
Student 


$15 week Special 


Inspector 


$117 month Clerk 
$250 month Engineer 
Sl4week Clerk 


$60 month Ground Man 


$10 week Installer 


$30 week Student 
Engineer 
$20 month Office Boy 
$35 week Clerk 
$110 month Student 
Engineer 


$120 month Engineering 
Assistant 
$40 month Student and 


erk 


$50 month Clerk 








JAMES B. MORRISON 
President of the Wisconsin Tele- 
hone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an engineering assist- 
ant in Washington, D.C., in 1925. 


FLOYD P. OGDEN 
President of The Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Scarted in Bell System as student 
and clerk in Kansas City, Mo., 1911. 








MARK R, SULLIVAN 
President of The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 

San Francisco in 1912. 
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The Worlds First and Only Fully Automatic 





REFRIGERATOR 


It's Here! The Only Refrigerator 

That Automatically Defrosts Itself... 

Automatically Disposes of Defrost 

Water . . . Does It So Fast Even 
Ice Cream Stays Hard 


Now, for the first time, you can /ruly 
forget all about defrosting. With the new 
Westinghouse “Frost-Free” Refrigerator 
you can wipe the word... and the work 
... right out of your mind. 


Think what that means. No more frost to 
scrape . . . no more water to carry and 
empty .:.no more melting and refreezing 
of ice cream and frozen foods, they never 
. no more food to 
. no dials to 


get a chance to thaw .. 
remove and replace again. . 
set or clocks to turn. 

The new, fully automatic “FROST-FREE” is 
simplicity itself in operation. You see, every 
time your Refrigerator door is opened, 
warm, moist air flows in. This warm, 
moist air is what causes frost. So, the 
“FRost-FREE” system automatically counts 
the door openings. After the 60th door 
opening, when the first thin layer of frost 
Starts to form, it swiftly and automatically 
wipes out every trace of frost. Does it so 
fast . . . that the temperature of your foods 
changes practically not at all. Since the 
Freeze Chest normally operates at zero, 
your frozen foods, ice cubes, and even 
your ice cream, stay brick hard always. 


The Amazing Story of Two 
Identical Bricks of Ice Cream 


Ice cream on right went through a 
defrosting cycle in the new * Frost- 
Free” Westinghouse. It came out 
as you see it here ... still hard, 
the two flavors still separate. 


Ice cream on left went through 
ordinary “automatic” defrosting 
in a refrigerator equipped with a 
defroster. The camera tells what 
happened. The ice cream had melt- 
ed, flavors ran together. It lost its 
shape, flavor, appetite appeal. 





What happens to the frost water? There's 
very little of it, and that little is automatically 
evaporated . . . quickly. As far as you're 
concerned, the defrost water does not exist. 


This Refrigerator works less ... and so does 
your budget! Since frost never really forms 
in this amazing new Refrigerator, there’s 
no accumulated frost-resistance to combat. 
As a result, the Westinghouse Economizer 
Mechanism operates at peak efficiency... 
and costs less to run. 

In every way, this new “Frost-Free” is 
today’s last word in modern refrigeration. 


U, BS, Patents 
Nos, 2,489,173 und 





Fully automatic defrosting is only port of 
the story. This great new “Frost-FRee” also 
has all these marvelous features: 

@ An Automatic Butter Keeper that keeps 

a half pound just right for spreading. 

@ A Meat Keeper that automatically keeps 
meat at just the right temperature . . . 
and keeps it that way for days. 

@ Two Humidrawers that automatically 
maintain the right temperature and hu- 
midity to keep fruits and vegetables. 

@ It even has an automatic door closer, 
in case you forget to close it yourself. 

@ And a Sterilamp® germicidal light 
guards against transfer of food odors, 
protects health, insures cleanliness. 


All Westinghouse 
Refrigerators Have 


COLDER COLO 
For Safer, Surer, Food Keeping 


Co_per CoL_p means lower temperatures 
in the Freeze Chest to freeze foods faster 
... to make ice cubes quicker . . . to keep 
frozen foods safely frozen. At the same 
time, you get safe, steady cold in the Main 
Food Compartment, even with zero cold 
in the Freeze Chest... and sure, moist 
cold in the Humidrawers. 


SEE THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW “FROST-FREE™ 
AND THE OTHER GREAT, NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
REFRIGERATORS AT YOUR RETAILER'S, NOW 


PRICES START AT $189.95 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION * MANSFIELD, OHIO 


SEE T-V’s TOP DRAMATIC SHOW... .“STUDIO ONE”... EVERY WEEK 


you CAN BE SURE..IF rs Westinghouse 


iM TIME Is published weekly by TIME tnc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I, \’rinted In U.S.A. Emtered as second-class mat- 
Hate ter January 21, 1928, at the Postotfce at Chicago, Hi., under the act of March 3rd, 1879, Subscription $6.00 a year In U.S.A. 
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No, this isn’t a flood of volcanic 
lava, but red hot coke being thrust 
from a coke oven just before being 
rolled into a quenching tower 

where it will be cooled by air or by 
thousands of gallons of water. 


You already know that coke provides 
the carbon that makes raw ore 

into iron. But you may be surprise ad 

to learn that at the same time these 
ovens are baking coke from bituminous 
coal, they’re also distilling the 

chemical elements which go to make 
products like nylon, aspirin, 

perfume, sulfa drugs, synthetic rubber 
and almost 200,000 other things. 


To provide coal of dependable 
quality, in volume and at reasonable 
cost, for coke ovens, railroads, 
electric power plants, factories, 

offices and homes, the bituminous coal 


industry has invested hundreds of millions 


of dollars in the past ten years. 

Some of it has paid for new mines 

and mining machinery. But a lot 

of this money has he sIpe -d build huge 
mechanized coal preparation 

plants in which coal is washed, graded 
blended and treated to meet the needs 
of different types of coal burning 
equipment. That’s why industry 

and coal consumers are finding 

that this specially prepared 

coal is the most dependable 

and economical of fuels. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tea TTT 


Modernizing America’s bitumi- 
nous coal mines has meant replacing 
“pick-and-shovel” mining with ma- 
chines. Today more than 91% of pro- 
duction is mechanically cut and 60% 
is mechanically loade d. As a result 
the worker in a modern mine is less 
and less a “miner,” more and more 





a skilled machine operator. Largely 
as a result of this modernization, the 
American miner's average daily out- 
put is five times greater than that 
of the British miner—and the 
American miner's take-home pay is 
higher than that paid by any other 
major American industry. 





POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
5 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... 
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OFTEN THERE'S NOTHING SO RESTFUL— 
OR STIMULATING — 


AS AN HOUR INA 





Naturally, sames used in this story are fictitious. 


Saw TIMES it’s not so much what’s 
said as what remains unsaid that’s 
important. Like on the Saturday after- 
noon that Joe and Mary Thomas 
walked into the flower garden of the 
old Bentley home. 


Doris Bentley was tending the azal- 
eas. Although she was in her forties, 
she looked kneeling 
there, canopied by a huge straw hat. 

They chatted 


Doris 


girlishly trim, 


Joe and Mary and 
for almost an hour, warmed by 
the rays of the late spring sun and the 
easy comfort of well-seasoned friend- 
ship. Doris showed them two small 
sections of the garden, each cared for 
by one of the children. “You never 
saw such competition in your life,” 
Doris laughed. “They practically get 
out a ruler to see whose flowers are 
growing faster.” 


The only thing that was a key to her 
real thoughts was one small sentence 
Doris said as they were leaving. “I 
often think how lucky the children and 
I are to have this garden—and all that 


goes with it.” 





But Joe knew the rest. He knew that 
she had spent many thoughtful hours 
in that garden, grateful for the love 
and foresight of her husband who had 
provided for her and the children. 


And Joe, on his part, felt a sense of 
accomplishment that many men never 
know. For here, in the quiet of the 
garden, was testimony enough that he 
had chosen so wisely years ago when he 
had decided to concern himself with 
people and their protection,when he had 
made up his mind to become a New 
York Life agent. 

Joe felt, as he and Mary left, that 
what had been left unsaid was much 
more important than what had been 
said—there in the garden that Satur- 
day afternoon. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


—e! 








Developed by three years of research... and now refined by 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment! 


Gulls av 
No-Nox 


DESIGNED FOR TODAYS POWERFUL NEU ENGINES! 


Today’s new cars have the most powerful engines ever 
made. AND— 





They require a super, anti-knock gasoline 

Such a gasoline is the new No-Nox. It was especially 
designed by Gulf scientists— working hand-in-hand with 
leading automotive engineers—to give you maximum 


performance in your new car. 


With a gasoline like this great new No-Nox, you can ool 
' 


be sure your new car will perform at its brilliant best. 
SS 
Ss 


~~ asd 







\ 


y 
anton’ 


And the new No-Nox not only gives new cars peak 
performance. It also gives new life, new pep, and stops 


knocks in older cars too — even many with heavily 
carboned engines! 


Nag 


So no matter what model jou drive, get a tankful of 
the new No-Nox today. 


See for yourself what a difference it makes! 


Whisper-Quiet, Knock-Free Power! 
Easy, Fast-Firing Starts! 
Quick, Safe Passing! 
Unexcelled Mileage! 


= 


Good Gulf—our famous “regular”’ gasoline 
—is now better than ever, too! 


=a 


Terrific Power in Every Drop! Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
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CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 
... Leftyvoe Page o 7 
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CHESWICK, PA., PLAYING SEMI- }_—. vs 
PRO BASEBALL IN HIS SPARE te 
TIME TO HELP SUPPORT THE THE NOW FAMOUS “FIREMAN” 


HAS HAD PLENTY OF UPS AND 


% BIG PAGE FAMILY! 
DOWNS. ON MAY 26,1947, HE 





es 


* 
ONE. OF THE Game's WAS ONE PITCH® AWAY FROM 
GREATEST RELIEF HURLERS, aie 
vs Yonkees...5rd inning...none out 
UOE 16 GIVEN CREDIT BY MANY int ae Todd. Page Ia on the mound with 


FOR THE YANKEES’ PENNANT WINS 

OF 1947 AND 1949, HIS SENSATIONAL 
PITCHING IN BOTH WORLD 

> SERIES STOPPED THE 


S™_ DODGERS COLD! 
‘ion 


three balls on the batter. If his mon reaches 
first it's back to Newark for him. He strikes 
out the batter and retires the side! 


i 
3 
2 re 













Bravincs A BREEZE... FASTER AND 
LICKER THAN EVER BEFORE... WITH THE 
NEW GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR. 
YOU CHANGE BLADES INSTANTLY, ENJOY 
REAL SHAVING COMFORT AND DOUBLE- 
EDGE ECONOMY. THESE THREE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES ARE ESSENTIAL TO MODERN 
SHAVING EASE AND CONVENIENCE, ASK 
FORTHE NEW GILLETTE SUPER- 
SPEED RAZOR. 


MY GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED 
RAZOR HAS GIVEN ME AWORLD } 
OF SHAVING COMFORT. IT'S BY 
FAR THE GREATEST RAZOR... 
AND THE HANDIEST...I'VE 













GILLETTE'S FRIDAY NIGHT 

, BOXING SHOWS BY RADIO 
/ OVER THE ABC NETWORK... 
/ Nim BY TELEVISION OVER NBC'S 

INTERCONNECTED NETWORK 












LETTERS 


Valuable Ten 
Sir: 

Your selection of the Senate’s ten most 
valuable members [Trwe, April 3] should 
meet with everyone's approval. Your state- 
ment that Senator Taft is the Senate’s “fin- 
est legal mind” was especially gratifying to 
my thinking ... 





RosBert S. Orr 
Mercer, Pa. 
Sir: 
Tre deserves a compliment for not show- 
ing any political preference in its choices . . . 





















Howarp SIMONOFF 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: 

... I don’t see how you could shut out 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. Many of us 
... see him as the clear-thinking, fact-facing 
hope of his party ... 

JoHN NEARY 
Hamilton, Mass. 


Sir: 
Where is Senator Byrd? 
V. E. Marine 
Charlotte Hall, Md. 


Sir: 

When one views Tre’s selection of “The 
Senate’s Most Valuable Ten” to grapple with 
domestic affairs and frustrate Stalin and 
Communism abroad, the logical reaction may 
be expressed in the words of the old Duke of 
Wellington when he inspected a contingent of 
new troops: “I don't know what the enemy 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; | 
2 yrs., $10.50. Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00. Alaska, 1 yr., 
$10.00, Plane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00, | 
Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 
Time SuBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magazine | 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue. | 
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zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal sone number if you have one. 
Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. | 
Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention. 
The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 
Time Inc. also publishes Lirg, Fortune and Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T 
Moore; President, Roy E, Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, How- 
ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. Linen, P. I. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F, DeW. 
Pratt; Producer, Tue Marcu oF Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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A dream th drive!” 


( aud. downe-to-eonth in. value ) 
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Youle riding high’ comfort when 
you dive the new 1250 / 
Its new easy handling ks better 
than ever"_ smooth as a cloud / 


ea sy 
4 ° ‘ / 


—~r-- 





And 1s down-to- earth in vale soli value! For 


tts better than everin everything that counts / 
Your safest, soundest automobile investment / 







ad 


[SE] “Betton thon, ever” for you Now I950 
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Mor people are changing to Mercury than ever before 
—and no wonder! Mercury—an outstanding car last 
year—is better than ever in every way today! 

Better in styling—with new advanced design! Better in 





Ay ons OG aio 
. bs bb wr L250 give you a2 ‘ 
Betts han ever econo y? KE sure comfort—with ‘'Lounge-Rest’’ foam-rubber cushioned seat- 
does! Ww ‘Lnon-0-Meser” ing! Better in economy—with ‘'Econ-O-Miser”’ carburetion! 
TOES | few CON -(S-(YUS El ; “ . 
Se Re Better in performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression’’! 


2 A ° 

arDuretion iS OM G0Od reeS0r)! ; Z 
' . 7 penn en Better to drive—easier to park! 
* OFFICIAL! Mercury wins grand prize in Grand Canyon Economy Run! Yes, the new 1950 Mercury is a mighty good buy for the 
money! Prove it to yourself! See your Mercury dealer — 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY and drive America’s No. 1 Economy Car today! * 








LIKES TO HUNT LIKES TO FISH LIKES SCENERY 


LIKES TO GET THERE FAST 








naturally, they all fly 
NORTHWEST 0: AIRLINES 





FINEST COAST-TO-COAST... OVERNIGHT TO HAWAII... SHORTEST TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, WINNIPEG, 


SPOKANE, SEATTLE-TACOMA, PORTLAND...ALASKA...JAPAN...KOREA...CHINA...OKINAWA...THE PHILIPPINES 


will think of them, but by God, they 
frighten me to death.” 

Time, the best edited of all weeklies, has 
the fatuity of a fat cat when it presumes to 
add critical appraisal of Senators to its legiti- 
mate and well-done job of reporting what 
they do. Frank Costello would have gone 
broke if Khe had not been able to pick winners 
better than Time. 


Detroit, Mich, Be Tn, MeaCoraes 


Gulliver & the King of Siam 
Sir: 

To readers of your Siam cover story 
| Time, April 3] who are also acquainted with 
the internal affairs and foreign policy of the 
lands visited by the late Dr. Lemuel Gulliver, 
the similarity of names between the hier- 
archy of Siamese princes and politicians on 
the one hand, and the movers & shakers of 
the Lilliputian empire on the other, is almost 
irresistible. There is a close parallelism be- 
tween Phibun Songgram, in- &-outer and erst- 
while Jap collaborator, and Admiral Skyresh 
Bolgolam, whose undying enmity Gulliver 
incurred; between Pridhi Banomyong and 
Reldresal, Lilliputian Secretary for Private 
Affairs, friend and champion of the Man- 
Mountain; and between Siamese princes of 
the blood such as Prince Chumphot and the 
Frelock brothers, who were entrusted with 
the diplomatic mission into Gulliver’s pockets. 

May the smiling Lilliputians of Southeast 
Asia find the courage and unity to resist the 
Big-Endian blandishments of their Blefuscu- 
dian cousins in Red China and Viet Nam, to 
say nothing of the far greater danger menac- 
ing them from the Muscovite Brobdingnag 
giant to the north; and may the good Quin- 
bus Flestrin of the West, the democratic big 
brother Gulliver, realize before it is too late 
that their small-scale problems are to an 
alarming degree his problems, too 

Cuarvtes Cassin REYNARD 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sound Asleep 
Sir: 

Wasn't General George Catlett Marshall, 
rather than General Joseph Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff during World War II [Time, 
March 27]? 

e Sot K. NewMAN 
Chicago, Il, 

q Of course. For falling asleep at his 
post, Trae’s People editor is reviewing 
his basic training.—Eb. 


Preoccupation with Destruction 
Sir: 

Regarding Dr, Frederick Seitz’s “Call to 
Arms” [Tiwe, April 3] 

If Physicist Seitz wants to prostitute his 
scientific talents inventing weapons of de- 
struction, that is an affair of his own con- 
science and he should be free to do so, but he 
is guilty of the very thing he most decries 
when he attempts to dictate to the consciences 
of his colleagues 

In his efforts to divert the scientific minds 
of this country towards ever-increasing pre- 
occupation with means of destruction, Dr 
Seitz unwittingly joins his militaristic coun- 
terparts in the Kremlin in spreading the in- 
fection now ravishing the body of our totter- 
ing civilization, 





Joun CuMMINGS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 

~ Science does not grow because of 
superheated patriotism . . . The essential de- 
tachment and creative process involved cannot 
be hurried by imposing fright, coercion or 
high pressure upon scientists . . . 

Let them keep their “sense of guilt” about 
the destruction wrought by their little mon- 
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bike «2 tittle tip 
(just cound the boom)! 


EEL LIKE a cool pleasure trip? Then slide into these sleek 
Bostonians Footsavers! Walk around. 
Feel the mellow, luxurious calfskin leathers. Your feet are 
matched for endless comfort—every little dip and curve of them! 
Yes, these Footsavers give a buoyant “lift” to every step—while 


tiny “windows” permit your feet to “breathe”! 


If comfort means as much to your feet as they do to 


ours, you'll get Bostonians Footsavers today! 






P. S. There’s a good Bostonians dealer 
near you... he’s worth looking for. 






FRONTIER 


a i 


Bostonians start at 
$1395: Slig 
in the West. 








htly higher 


Bostonians Hotaes 
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A Pinch of ZEST Flavor-Improver 


In My Food Products Is Worth 
A Dozen Extra Salesmen! 


Canners! Packers! Food Processors! Test This 
Amazing New Profit-Building Discovery-FREE! 


Here’s a sound and easy way to beat 
competition in the food business... 
a by some of the best-known 

rands on grocers’ shelves today! 
Flavors can be improved noticeably, 
and undesirable flavors can often be 
suppressed . . . by adding just a pinch 
of a colorless pure vegetable powder 
called ZEST. 


Now—All the Flavor! 


This product heightens natural flavors 
while adding no flavor of its own... 
makes a demonstrable difference in 
the taste-appeal of canned and frozen 
vegetables, chicken, fish, meats, soups 





& 99. 
What l ZEST? 
Even if you cre fomilior with part of the 
story on monosodium glutamate, you have 


not explored the full possibilities of this 
product until you hove investigated “ZEST.” 

Do not confuse Zest with flavoring agents, 
spices or normally used seasoning moterials. 
Zest, produced by Stoley’s, is 99 +% pure 
monosodium glutamate manufactured to 
highest standards of uniformity and purity, 
It intensifies and maintains the natural flovor 
of mony foods, even when subjected to high 
cooking or conning temperotures. 

“ZEST comes in the form of colorless free- 
flowing crystals. A 5% water solution has o 
PH value of 6.8. Only a small amount is 
required for maximum effectiveness—from 
0.05% to 0.5% of the weight of the food. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Decatur, Illinois 


Worlds largest producers of corn 
and soy bean products, 


I 
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| 
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and countless other food products. 
You can add Zest without changing 
base formulas, and at surprisingly 
ow cost. Technically, it is 99+% pure 
monosodium glutamate, a vegetable 
He ey derivative created in the 
taley Laboratories and now man- 
ufactured in a giant new 2}4 million 
dollar plant. 


Free Test Kit Offered 


Would you like to see just how much 
YOUR food product would be im- 
proved by ZEST? Test this product 
to your own satisfaction FREE—and 
at no obligation! Just send coupon 
for our Food Processor’s FREE Test 
Kit. FREE consultation by Staley 
Flavor Engineers at your request. 


ZEST)’ 


STALEY'S 99+ PURE MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 






FREES test xir ropav! 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO, 

22nd & Eldorado St., Decatur, Illinois 

1 want to see what ZEST can do for my food 
roducts. Please send me your Food Processor's 
‘est Kit—Free. 

Name 


Title 











Company __ 
Address = - 
City 








lL _ 
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ster. More such feeling and less of that on 
how fast can we race to obliteration may 
give the good doctor a longer time in which 
to indulge his shortsightedness. 


James L. Lucas 


| Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Professor Seitz truly states that what we 
need most today is a sense of desperate ur- 
gency. However, it ought to jolt us that he 
can recommend for this need only the inven- 
tion of new means of mass slaughter. . . 

Can anything besides military effort ever 
rouse either experts or public to “pitch in 
and help?” If nothing else will, perhaps we 
have already lost what Professor Seitz says 
we must defend—the confident Renaissance 
faith in man’s freedom to make and execute 
new, creative plans. 





M. F. Lysarcer 
Chicago, Ill, 


Literary Stepchildren 


Sir: 

I agree heartily with Psychologist Don C. 
Charles that the stepchildren in US. litera- 
ture are our schoolteachers [Trae, April 3]. 
Furthermore, I feel that if they were pictured 
more truly and appealingly, taxpayers would 
raise their salaries, and ambitious youngsters 
would enter the profession . . . 


Lucite ROSENHEIM 
Highland Park, IIL. 


Sir: 

Psychologist Charles’s attack upon litera- 
ture’s one-eyedness respecting the American 
schoolteacher is, I fear, one-eyed also, 

Of Look Homeward, Angel’s schoolmam 
Margaret Leonard, Thomas Wolfe wrote: 
“It was the most tranquil and the most 
passionate face he had ever seen ... If he 
noticed her emaciation at all now, it was 
only with a sense of her purification . . . One 
by one the merciless years reaped down his 
gods and captains. What had lived up to 
hope? Enduring, a victorious reality 
amid his shadow-haunted heart, she re- 
mained, who first had touched his blinded 
eyes with light, who nested his hooded house- 
less soul. . .” 

Ricuarp H. Davis 
Norman, Okla. 


Sir: 

... I think it would be wise if Psycholo- 
gist Charles would read a few lines written 
by Robert Burns on the subject of talking 
about other people and their manners: 


O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ ev'n devotion... 


Gorpon L. MosTetLer 
Newberry, Fla. 


Fighting Doctor (Cont'd) 


Sir: 

. .. Your article “Fighting Doctor” [Tir, 
March 20] pointedly intimates that I was 
blocking the reforms sponsored by the Hoover 
Commission . . . I have always stood for 
progress and change which is constructive, I 
do not shun being critical if thereby I am 
constructive, The record of the Hoover Com- 
mission is monumentally constructive in the 
main and has been a Herculean accomplish- 
ment, but it has not been a work in which 
there is universal agreement for every task- 
force report or which is supported item by 
item by its members themselves. If a member 
of the Commission or any other citizen can- 
not support some item or a phase of it, there 
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Kirst step in making a nut sundae 


First you've got to have ice cream, 
sure. But to get it you've got to have 
low temperatures—ice and cold. That 
means big compressors driven by 
V-Belts. And that’s where Dayton 
comes in, 

Dayton engineers have designed a 
belt that outlasts a whole generation 
of ice-cream eaters. Here’s what we 
mean. Recently the superintendent of 
an ice-cream plant in New Jersey 
phoned the Dayton distributor to re- 
place a set of V-Belts. Come to find out, 
the belts were installed over 20 years, 





V-BELT DRIVES 
for industry, railroads, 
automobiles, farm and home, 
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some 20 million ice-cream cones ago! 

Dayton V-Belt drives are the chore- 
boys of industry—no major industry 
in America is without them. Dayton 
V-Belts cut space requirements, main- 
tenance, down-time. The Dayton dis- 
tributor will be glad to show you what 


cost-cutting, production-upping drive 
techniques can be applied to your 
plant or business. He makes it easy 
to convert from flat drives to V-flat 
drives. Why not pick up your phone 
and call him now? Or write us. The 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


World's largest manufacturer of V-Belts 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


—& ack ©) 


DAYCO ROLLERS 
and Offset Blankets for 
the printing industry. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
for spinning and weaving 
netural and synthetic fibers. 


KOOLFOAM 
foam latex pillows 
ond mattresses. 


TIRES 
for passenger cars. 
trucks and buses. 
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Stop by the way, play os you go os 
you travel Conada’s beckoning highways. Neture 
is clways neor — always inviting in Cancda, 


Old fishing ports, snug coves, sweeping beaches 
invite you to explore Canada’s Atlantic provinces. 


You'll have fun shopping for treosures: blankets, 
fine china, woollens, luxury furs, notive handicrafts, 





Make the most of your 
vacation! Roam and relax in Canada’s 
great outdoors. See the wild beauty of 
great National Parks, the mountains and 
riding country of the west, the storied 
landscapes of the older provinces, the 
inviting beaches and. “picture ports” of 
scenic coastlines. Enjoy a variety 
vacation—this year! Write for 


information or use the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting—‘‘forcign” atmoaphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cit 
and relatives waiting to 





hospitable people. 4. Friends 


welcome you. 5. Lots to do 
sports, recreation, sightseeing 


6. Near y to get to—no 





NADA 











border sd tape’. 7. Your 
vacation dollar buys more 
goes further 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 





ee ee ee eee ee aa 
ot 1 
1 Canadian Government Travel Bur H 
§ Ottawa, Canada 0. Leo Dolan, Director i 
! ' 
i Please send me your illustrated book, i 
! *““CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED" 1 
' I 
- Name n 

! 
! Street and No. ! 
! I 
j Town State ! 

108047 PLEASE PRINT 

[a ST ft LL 









is no justice in saying or implying that he 
was blocking reforms 
I “did not deny waste and duplication” in 
my testimony before the Congress, but I 
could have argued that military hospitals 
are like mann firehouses. Municipalities 
employ fireme and maintain costly equip 
ment in comparative idleness for the sake of 
having a well-trained, well-equipped _fire- 
fighting force in an emergency. Cities do not 
close down firehouses because they have 
suffered no recent holocausts 
Jor. T. Boont 
Rear Admiral, M.C., U.S.N. 














Roll or Drown 
Sir: 

I resent your slur on the shipbuilders 
of New I and: the presidential yacht Wil- 
liamsburg “rolled and pitched and yawed 
with sickening vigor ” (Tre, March 27] 

Get this straight, Mr. Editor—there is no 
“built-in crankiness” in the Williamsburg 
She was designed by three of the best ship- 
builders this country ever produced: John 
Burkhardt and James Hunter of the Bethle 
hem Ship Building Co., and William S. New- 
ell of the Bath Iron Works [he built her] 
She came ¢ as the Aras and [her original 
owner, Hugh Chisholm] took her around 
the world ‘ 

The big brass of the Navy picked her as an 
ideal boat for the President, and because a 
bunch of Missouri Democrats couldn't take 
it, don’t blame it on the ship. (Seventeen big 
ships hove to in the North Atlantic that 
week.) Any sailor knows that a ship has to 
roll or drown in her own smother 

REGINALD H. SPRAGUE 















Orleans, Mass 


Two-Way Trade 
Sir 

Although I have a high regard for your 
publication, I found the item about the cleven 
U.S. businessmen persuading their British 
counterparts that Great Britain could " 
more in the U.S. market [Time, March 27] 
certainly irritating 

It is not only your rate of tariffs which 
operates to discourage other countries’ ex 
ports to you, but your complicated custom 
laws and your absurd methods of customs 
appraisal The offhand way in which 
Arthur Motley brushed off this issue su 
that he does not realize that this is really the 
crux of the problem of two-way trade be 
tween Britain and the U.S. I believe that 
lecturing so complacently to the British under 
these circumstances is the sort of thing that 
can give your well-intentioned countrymen 
a reputation for brashness 


J. M. Detormt 














Kitchener, Ont 


State of Mind 
Sir 

Your article about Harold Laski [Time, 
April 3] points out the fundamental weak 
ness of both Socialism and Communism. So 
cialists and Communists don’t like the world 
we live in but they aren't sure what kind of 
world they do want 

I suppose they are striving for security and 
prosperity for everyone, But security and 
prosperity mean different things to different 
people. An income of $10,000 a year would 
mean poverty to some families and wealth to 
others = 

In the last analysis, security and prosperity 
are states of mind otherwise known as con 
tentment. Zealots and crackpots can stir up 
our economy ... but they can’t make any 
body happy. Each person has to do that fot 





himself 
E. V. LockHart Jr. 
Yakima, Wash 
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by every measure of leadership! 

Look at the new 1950 Chevrolet from the 
standpoint of beauty—of comfort—of driving 
and riding ease—of performance with econ- 
omy. Or look at it from the standpoint of 
the nationwide popularity which confirms its 
superiority in all of these qualities. And 
you'll find that this magnificent new car is 
first by every measure of leadership! It brings 
motor car buyers more for their money; and 
motor car buyers bring Chevrolet more 
orders and repeat orders than they give 
to any other automobile in the industry! 
















—/ 


and finest 


by every measure of value! 


Just think of the many fine-car advantages 
you get in Chevrolet and can’t possibly get 
in any other low-priced car! Your choice of 
finest automatic drive with new Powerglide 
Automatic Transmission combined with new 
105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine*® .. . or 
finest standard drive with the famous Silent 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission combined with 
improved 92-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine! 
Center-Point Steering! Unitized Knee-Action 
Ride! Curved Windshield! Proved Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic Brakes! 






















The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 





at lowest cost 


by every measure of economy! 


But you'll find the real beauty of this most 
beautiful buy of all—this car that’s first and 
finest at lowest cost—is that it brings you so 
many advantages of highest-priced cars at 
substantial savings in every phase of owner- 
ship. It's the lowest-priced line of auto- 
mobiles in the entire low-price field. And 
its surprisingly low cost of operation and 
upkeep will delight you, day after day, week 
after week, year after year! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 


mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 





AMERICA’S BEST SELLER«.=« AMERICA'S BEST BUY 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Only STEEL can do so 





many jobs 





HOW TO SEAT 82,470 PEOPLE. These spectators at the 1950 Sugar Bowl Game at Tulane University 
watched the contest from stands fabricated and erected by United States Steel. If you want to entertain 
a hundred thousand guests or so this Fall, let us know now—and U. S. Steel can build you a stadium in 


plenty of time for the big game. 


HELP A HOBBYIST. Ever happen to take a look at your home 
workshop where you spend so many happy hours, and 
imagine what it would be like without steel? Without all 
those hand tools, those machine tools, those nails, screws, 
rivets, vises, even the electric wires that bring you your 
light? Without steel, it wouldn’t be much of a workshop 
for an enthusiastic hobbyist, would it? 





DISPOSABLE ‘TIN’ CASSEROLES. Now, at some restaurants, you 
can buy individual chicken pies (lamb pies and beefsteak 
pies, too) in their own little “tin” casseroles for easy heat- 
ing and eating at home. Once the meal is over . . . throw 
away the pie pans if you want to! This is still another way 
that “‘tin’’ pans, which are really made of steel, are making 
things easier and safer for millions of us every day. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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BILLIONS OF BUBBLES are trapped in this 
steel-reinforced concrete bridge on the 
new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. For it’s 
made of Atlas Duraplastic, the cement 
that creates microscopic air cells in con- 





crete to make it more weather resistant, 


more durable. Ten years of successful use 
distinguish this revolutionary cement, 
developed by Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel, to help build a better America. 












MAKE TELEVISION CHEAPER. Spun out of stainless steel, the cone of the newest 
type of glass-and-metal television tube costs much less than before, has helped 
bring down the price of television sets. This new, lower-cost grade of stainless 
steel, called “U-S°S 17-TV” is just one of the many kinds of U-S’S Stainless 
Steel produced by the plants of United States Steel to do scores of important 
jobs in scores of industries, 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION » GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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New 





CAs A : 
Now! The magic of electric 
dishwashing at low cost / 











YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


G-E Portable Dishwasher 


ONLY 


169° 


NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED 


*Subject to change without notice. 


IN THIS WONDERFUL new Portable Dish- 
washer, General Electric offers the blessing 
of timesaving, worksaving electric dish- 
washing at a price within reach of all! 


Ideal for any kitchen! You roll it to the 
sink for dishwashing, roll it away after- 
ward! 


“Spray-rub” washing action gets dishes 
sparkling clean in minutes . . . in water 
hotter than hands could stand! 


“Natural-heat” drying! Just open lid 
after washing and dishes dry in their 
own heat! 

Huge 100-piece capacity . . . with top- 
opening for easy loading! Simple, easy- 
to-use controls! 


G-E engineered! Your assurance of per- 
formance and long-time dependability, 














FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


At your G-E dealer's, or in 
your own home. Look for 
your nearest dealer in the 
Classified Phone Book under 
“Dishwashing Machines."’ 
While there, see the great, 
new G-E Automatic Dish- 
washer. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut, 


Low Down 
Payment! 


Easy Terms! 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Q20nTine-Roodor 


In response to a query as to whether 
our overseas readers would like a dic- 
tionary of the American slang appear- 
ing in Trae, Reader J. H. Bassett of 
Mitcham, Surrey, England, wrote us: 


“We like your spicy lingo, and I 
reckon that regulars figure out the 
initialese (G.O.P., ECA, etc.). It’s 
fairly easy now to follow Big John 
with his sidekicks in a souped-up Cad- 
dy to the hot-stove-league ball game 
at the jampacked Rose Bowl ... I 
could creep into a flophouse, speakeasy, 
hot-spot or crap-joint with a pretty 
clear idea of what I'd be in there for. 
And although I admit that there are 
times when I could cheerfully hospi- 
talize your typewriter-pecking hood- 
lums with a double whammy from 
Fowler’s English Usage, I don’t really 
have much cause to dicker. You've got 
a dead eye for an angle and stone the 
crows* if we don’t get our one-and-a- 
tanner’s worth.t 


“But for the record, oldtimer, what 
the Sam Hill is a Fifth 
Avenue ziggurat ?”** 
About a year ago a 
university undergrad- 
uate from one of the 
Hmmiy Lron Curtain countries 
aa wrote us that his gift 
subscription to TIME 
was running out and that, under the 
present currency restrictions, he had no 
way of paying our renewal rate. Would 
we trust him to pay when he could? 





If our reader was willing to risk the 
consequences of receiving a banned 
American magazine through the mails, 
we were certainly willing to go along 
with him. We continued his Time sub- 
scription and also sent him Lire. Re- 
cently, we heard from him again. He 
wrote, in part: 


“Some months ago the last English 
newspapers and magazines disappeared 
from our shops, and now only Time 
and Lrre arrive as the last documents 
of the existence of the magnificent 
outside world. You can’t imagine what 
a terrible feeling it is to be hermeti- 
cally closed in ... Your magazines 
are not only for me but for a great 
circle of my acquaintances our only 
source of information and the only 


* Gorblimey, 
+ One shilling and six pence. 


*% As used in the January 23 issue, a mod- 
ern Manhattan baby skyscraper that is re- 
mindful of the Babylonian ziggurat: a lofty, 
pyramidal temple tower built in successive 
stages, with a shrine on top. 





spiritual consolation and help we have 
in our daily unpleasant and hard life. 

“. . . We pray for the prolongation 
of these subscriptions, hoping that in 
the nearer or farther 
future we shall be 
able to pay for them. 
We can’t imagine our 
life without this ‘gold- 
en thread’ which for 
us is the reading of 
Time and Lire .. .” 


And we can't im- 
agine turning down a request like this. 
The subscriptions have been extended 
for another year. 

New birds keep turning up here at 
the Time & Lire Building in the wake 
of our book, Strictly for the Birds, 
which I told you about recently. The 
business of miscalling our feathered 
friends has now been advanced, or re- 
tarded, by such additions to the aviary 
as the Blue Funk, the Lesser Evil, 
the Involuntary Flinch and, heaven 
protect us, the Working Gull. There 
have been many requests for additional 
copies of the bird book, and we are ful- 
filling them as long as the supply lasts. 

We have long known about the mul- 
tiple readership of copies of Tre, and 
the following communication from Pa- 
cific Edition Subscriber Clifford Kruse 
in Papeete, Tahiti, helps confirm it: 


“I thought you might be interested 
to know just what happens to each 
copy of Time that reaches me. After I 
read Time (and I demand preference, 
seeing as how I pay for it) some four 
or five other Americans devour it here, 
after which I send it by copra steamer 
to M. LeBrunnec, a lonely Frenchman 
at Taa Huka, Hiva 
Oa, Marquesas Is- 
lands, some 800 miles 
northeast. LeBrunnec 
returns it to me and 
I send it on to Toni 
Kline, an American 
hermit on Tubuai in 
the Australes, 400 
miles south. When he sends it back 
by trading vessel, I dispatch it to the 
priest at Mangareva in the Gambier 
group, 1,000 miles east of here. In re- 
turn for letting them read True, these 
folk keep me supplied with bananas, 
taro and gossip. I think they’re getting 
the best of the deal.” 





Cordially yours, 


Snes Otte 
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Its getting harder to find 
a man without a rayon suit 
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Men may be conservative about clothes—but not about 
comfort. Witness the enthusiastic reception given the 
rayon summer suit! 

In a few short seasons they have taken it to their 
hearts and made it their own. They like the open-weave 
construction that lets cooling air in—and out. Those 
smart patterns are mighty appealing, too. And when you 
consider that these suits are moth-proof . . . 
resistant ... hold their press... dry clean perfectly— 


wrinkle- 
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it’s no wonder the rayon suit is rapidly becoming stand- 
ard summer wear the country over. 

If you haven't discovered this new kind of summer 
air conditioning, drop into your favorite store and ask 
to see the wide selection. You'll be amazed that such ex- 
pensive looking patterns carry such reasonable price tags. 

And you'll cheer the manufacturers and Avisco engi- 
neers who made these suits possible. American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


Does She fit 
in your family 


pocketbook 7 


If this little girl were yours, you'd 
have her picture in your pocketbook 
and show it off proudly every chance 
you got. But ask yourself, does 

your pocketbook fit the picture you 
have of your child’s future? Is it 

big enough to pay for those fine plans 
you have? This is far too important 

a question to be left to chance. 


Consider those very important “grow ing- 
up” years just ahead. All your family 
will need the greatest amount of 
protection then . . . against the 
possibility that you might not be here 
to fill the family pocketbook. And 

this is exactly the protection 

The Prudential can help you provide 
through the Family Income Plan. 


On one Prudential Family Income Plan, 
your family can have the additional 
protection of an extra income of 

$200 a month while the children are 
growing up. And, because you are 
providing this income only when it is 
needed most, the cost is kept low. 


Why not talk over a Family Income Plan 
with your Prudential representative? 
He can help you extend today’s security 
into tomorrow for your children, 


* 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show— Every 
morning, Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Optimist 


Harry Truman: / don’t know whether 
you fellows ever had a load of hay or a 
bull fall on you. But last night the moon, 
the stars and all the planets fell on me. 
If you fellows ever pray, pray for me. 

A Reporter: Good luck, Mr. President. 

Harry Truman: J wish you didn’t 
have to call me that. 


That, on April 13, 1945, was the hum- 
ble Harry Truman, ex-soldier, unsuccess- 
ful haberdasher, minor Missouri politi- 
cian, able U.S. Senator, thrust suddenly 
into the White House by the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. “I never felt so 
out of place in my life,” he confided to his 
old colleagues in the U.S. Senate that day. 
“T don’t know if I'll ever get used to it.” 

The Transformation. Last week, five 
years later to the day, President Truman 
held his 222nd press conference. He was 
tanned from his 30-day vacation in Key 
West; the years of responsibility had en- 
graved a few lines in his face and there 
was a heavier frost of whiteness in his 
hair. But there was more of a change than 
that—something the office had done to 
the man. He no longer looked like an 
anonymous face in the crowd. He stood 
erect as a West Pointer, radiated confi- 
dence, and looked amazingly trim for a 
man of 65. He had sampled authority, 
and liked it. He could reward friends, 
punish enemies. He had proved that he 
could whip his opponents even when some 
of his own supporters were dragging their 
feet. Not only was Harry Truman used 
to the job he once had feared—he felt 
jauntily on top of it. “My God! What is 
there in this place that a man should ever 
want to get into it?” President James A. 
Garfield had once asked, in moody disillu- 
sionment. The question no longer seemed 
to occur to Harry Truman. 

A reporter asked him last week: “Mr. 
President, do you think the first five years 
were the hardest?” 

The first five years were rather difficult, 
all right, Harry Truman began, but the 
U.S. is still on its feet. There are more 
people employed than ever before. The 
nation’s business situation is the most 
prosperous in the country’s history, if 
Wall Street reports are to be believed. 
The U.S. is in fine shape. 

Taking Credit. In fact, he said, warm- 
ing up, the first five years after the worst 
war in history had been easier on the U.S. 
than the period following any war ever 


fought by the country. Anyone who looked 
at the history books could see that this 
was so. 

Then with a touch of sarcasm in his 
voice, he went on: Of course, it couldn’t 
be that the Chief Executive could take 
credit for this pleasant state of affairs. 
It would have taken place anyway if a 
moron had been on the job—at least, 
that’s the way some of the press reports 


Aprit - 1945 
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Fred O. Siebel—Richmond Times-Dispatch 
“As He Sees Himsecr” 
He walked away from a collision. 





it. But the President can take credit for 
it—and that is just what the President 
proposes to do. 

The newsmen laughed, and the Presi- 
dent joined in. One reporter wanted to 
know how the President felt about world 
problems, and found that Harry Truman 
felt fairly confident about them too: 
1946, he said, was the worst time, except 
for the shooting war itself, and since 1946 
there has been gradual improvement. 

Had the President noted that “your old 
friend, Dr. Gallup, says your popularity 
is not all it might be?”* Harry Truman 
drily referred his questioner to Dr, Gal- 
lup’s guesses in 1948. 

The fact was that Harry Truman was a 
happy man, and as far as the observer 
could tell, boundlessly sure of himself. 
Critics could say that, even in a time of 
prosperity, the President should worry 
more about rising unemployment and 


% The most recent poll shows 37% favor Harry 
Truman, his lowest popularity percentage—ac- 
cording to Gallup—since April 1948. 


deepening deficits; in a time when Russia 
had bulged nearly halfway across Europe 
and across the full breadth of Asia, he 
should spend his days & nights acquiring 
arms and achieving aims. Of course, they 
were right. But there was a lot to be said 
for a man who could walk away from a 
collision with the moon, the stars and all 
the planets, lead his nation through five 
troublesome years and come out of it all 
a supreme and unabashed optimist. 


REPUBLICANS 


The Sour-Faced Governess 

In Washington’s Georgetown Universi- 
ty Hospital last week, Michigan’s Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg went under the sur- 
geon’s knife for the third time in six 
months. He had been in hospitals seven 
times in the past nine weeks, and most of 
the time he had been in extreme pain, un- 
able to sit up for more than a few hours. 
Last week, in a four-hour operation, a 
non-malignant tumor in and around his 
spine was removed and with it, friends 
hoped, the real reason for his failure to 
recuperate from his operation last fall. 
But the 66-year-old Republican, who had 
voiced all that was best in international 
responsibility and generosity, was lost to 
the Senate for the rest of the session. 

The Republican Party would sorely miss 
such a spokesman; the remaining voices 
in Congress—or at least the loudest of 
them—fell too readily these days into 
mere nagging. Without Vandenberg, the 
party’s ideas on foreign policy had often 
fallen to a low level, sometimes even to 
the low level of McCarthyism: irresponsi- 
ble, theatrical, partisan. (At Princeton 
University last week, New York’s Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey warned: “Before 
any Republican rejoices at the possible 
shipwreck of the foreign policy of the 
Democratic Administration, he should re- 
member that we are all in the same boat.” ) 

Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft had been 
an ideal Republican leader in the 80th 
Congress when his sardonic criticism of 
all that was weakest in the Fair Deal, at 
home & abroad, was a géod counterbal- 
ance to Vandenberg’s high courage and 
decisive leadership in foreign relations. 
For a time, Republicanism had been a 
coalition of vision, realism and prudence. 

Now, in the flat, Ohio twang of Taft, it 
had an unfortunate way of sounding mere- 
ly “agin.” Taft, who had been slow to see 
the threat of Hitler, was sounding—in his 
urge for economy—as if he didn’t really 
take Russia’s threat too seriously. (“It is 
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possible that the danger of a crisis is be- 
ing exaggerated somewhat at the time 
when appropriations are being sought,” he 
said in a recent speech in Washington. 
“On the other hand, I may be wrong... .”) 
He also had a talent for the tactless: 
“We are paying out more than $12 billion 
. « . to individuals whose contributions, if 
any, have been made in past years. At the 
moment, they are getting something for 
nothing.” That was his way of discussing 
veterans’ programs, dividends on G.I. in- 
surance, old-age pensions, unemployment 
and relief benefits. 

Missing Bounce. Republicans, out of 
the White House for 17 long years, had 





George Skodding—Lire 
GABRIELSON 
A political party should be... 


begun to sound uncertain and querulous. 
By all the rules, 1948 should have been 
their year; their defeat had left them 
sulky and more demoralized than they 
liked to admit. They recognized that the 
1950 elections were important to them, 
but they were not talking like men who 
expected to win. They had none of the 
bounce of Democratic Boss Bill Boyle, 
who was busy rounding up precinct work- 
ers, doorbell ringers and baby-sitters, and 
talking as if his only problem was over- 
confidence (‘We'll run scared,” he said). 

Soured by frequent defeat, more sure of 
their rightness every time they lost, talk- 
ing too much to themselves, and begin- 
ning to wonder whether the U.S. people 
would ever “come to their senses,” the 
hard-core Republicans seemed bent on 
purging the party of “me too” deviation- 
ists—and in the process alienating the 
voters they most needed to win. The 
Democrats knew by heart one simple axi- 
om: a political party should be like a 
Bowery mission—‘“everybody welcome.” 
The hard-core Republicans gave the im- 
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pression of having lost faith in their coun- 
try. Writing in the current Harper’s, liber- 
al Historian Herbert Agar, who calls him- 
self “a potential Republican voter,” 
warned that the voters would never warm 
to a party that acted like “a sour-faced 
governess . . . Too many important Re- 
publicans now seem to regard the people 
as dupes who have been suborned by tax 
money.” 

Seven Seats. The sour-faced look, the 
scolding tongue and the defeatist attitude 
were the more bootless because some Re- 
publican gains were not at all impossible 
in 1950. A party which made gains in the 
last three off-year elections, and polled 
45% of the vote in the last presidential 
election, was not withering away like the 
English Liberals. In the Senate, where the 
Republicans need to pick up seven seats 
to win control, their best prospect was in 
Idaho, where Governor Charles A. Robins 
was expected to eliminate Glen Taylor. 
There was an even-money chance that 
Governor Jim Duff could beat Senate Ma- 
jority Whip Francis Myers in Pennsyl- 
vania and that Illinois’ Everett Dirksen 
could unseat Majority Leader Scott Lucas. 
Representative Richard Nixon might de- 
feat the Democrats’ Helen Douglas in 
California. If they could find the right 
candidates, the strategists had some hope 
of defeating New York’s Lehman and 
Connecticut's Benton. 

In Missouri, Republicans hoped that 
the Binaggio murder would help out For- 
rest Donnell, who was opposed by Tru- 
man-blessed Emery Allison. But Repub- 
licans were uneasy about the safety of 
Indiana’s Capehart and Wisconsin’s Wiley, 
frankly worried about Iowa’s Hickenloop- 
er and Colorado’s Eugene Millikin. 

Local issues would have important bear- 
ing on the races—but the party’s national 
face mattered too, and that face last week 
was still sour, its voice complaining and its 
attitude carping. Even National Chairman 
Guy Gabrielson himself reflected some of 
that mood. Retorting to the President's 
boast (see above), Gabrielson dourly 
undertook “to remind the American peo- 
ple . . . just what five years of Truman 
has meant to them,” showing how the 
country was really in terrible shape. Cried 
Gabrielson: “The American people will 
not again be misled by slanders and libels 
. . - They will not again be beguiled by 
extravagant promises . . .” 


HEROES 
The Unknown 


In the beginning he was 16 million, He 
was the U.S. Army and its Air Forces; 
he was the Navy, the Marines and the 
Coast Guard, outward bound for battle 
in World War II. Then he was the 400,000 
U.S. dead, and later—as overseas grave- 
registration teams sifted out fragments of 
identifications—he was the 8,oco uniden- 
tifiable. 

By next spring, the Department of De- 


fense announced last week, he would be 
six. Chosen by lot and code number from 
among the unidentified dead of each war 
theater, he would be brought to the U.S. 
by air and sea in sealed steel, and then 
secretly moved about so that none could 
know whether he had come from west or 
east. In Philadelphia’s Independence Hall 
he would be chosen one. Four days later, 
on Memorial Day, 1951, the U.S.’s sym- 
bolic warrior of World War II would be 
enshrined. Unlike the Unknown Soldier 
of World War I, near whom he would lie 
in Arlington, he would be neither soldier, 
sailor nor airman, He would be simply 


“The Unknown.” 





Harris & Ewing 
TAFT 


... like a Bowery mission, 


THE COLD WAR 
Nonstop to Copenhagen 


The last message from the drop-bellied, 
high-tailed Navy Privateer was brief and 
businesslike. She was over the German 
North Sea port of Bremerhaven heading 
northeast toward the Baltic into bad 
weather, she radioed the U.S. Air Force 
Base in Wiesbaden. At Wiesbaden the 
four-engined patrol bomber had refueled 
some three hours before, a Navy stranger 
out of Africa, carrying a crew of four 
officers, two mechanics, three radar tech- 
nicians and a communicator. She was sup- 
posed to be flying some kind of navigation 
training flight “nonstop to Copenhagen 
and return.” 

There was no return—only a long silence. 
Next day a score of U.S. planes swooped 
onto a Danish airfield to begin a needle- 
point-fine search through the squalls and 
fog of the Baltic Sea. Danish and Swedish 
planes and boats pitched in to help. It was 
a nerve-racking business, for the narrow 
Baltic is virtually a moat lying between 
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Russia’s heavily armed northwestern sea- 
coast and the Western world. Along the 
shores of captive Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, the U.S.S.R. has laid down heavy 
rocket installations and submarine pens, 
and has girdled them all with high- 
powered radar detectors and a constant 
patrol of fighter planes and submarines. 

On the third day of the search, a clue 
to the fate of the heavy bomber came, like 
a face slap, out of Moscow. 

Out to Sea. U.S. Ambassador Alan G. 
Kirk was summoned to the Kremlin, heard 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky person- 
aHy charge the U.S. with “an unheard-of 
violation of the elementary rules of inter- 
national law.” On the day of the Pri- 
vateer’s flight, a “four-engined military 
plane of the B-29 type” (the Privateer is 
actually a single-tailed Navy version of 
the old B-24 Liberator) had flown 13 miles 
across the Soviet coastline near the Latvian 
harbor of Liepaja, said Vishinsky. Soviet 
fighters had swept up in challenge and 
ordered the U.S, plane to land at a Russian 
airport. Instead it refused and opened fire. 

“Owing to this,” said Vishinsky coldly, 
“an advanced Soviet fighter was forced to 
open fire in reply, after which the Amer- 
ican plane turned toward the sea and 
disappeared.” 

“The impudent fellows received a proper 
lesson,’ added Pravda, and in the next 
breath the Moscow radio reported the 
award of the Order of the Red Banner to 
four Soviet air force lieutenants “for excel- 
lent fulfillment of their duty.” 

Over the Sea? The Navy made no 
explanation of how a Privateer could have 
been 350 miles off course in the Baltic, 
even under the worst of weather condi- 
tions—but if she was well offshore she had 
a perfect right to be flying there. Knowing 





_ James Whitmore 
Estes KEFAUVER 


Demand and blame. 
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that all long-distance patrol planes are 
equipped with reconnaissance radar, Navy 
brass in the Pentagon were certain that 
she had not disobeyed standing orders to 
stay well clear of Russian and Russian 
satellite territory. And she couldn't have 
opened fire on a seagull because there 
were no guns aboard except the pilot’s 
personal .45 automatic. The next logical 
question was: Had the Russians spotted 
the Privateer by radar, shot her down or 
fatally crippled her over the sea? 

By week’s end, only one scrap of evi- 
dence had been picked up in the Baltic— 
an empty yellow life raft of the type issued 
to Navy patrol bombers. This week, the 
U.S. charged that the Russians shot down 
the plane over open waters and demanded 
indemnity for the dead American fiyers. 
But it was a sign of U.S. awareness of 
the incidental perils of cold war, that 
there were no shouts for any hot fighting 
to begin. 


THE CONGRESS 
"We Who Serve" 


“T almost express a prayer about it,” 
said Majority Leader Scott Lucas, “... 
that somehow we who serve here in the 
Senate . . . will harmonize and unite.” He 
was talking about foreign policy, making 
his plea at the end of a day of bitter de- 
bate, of argument over who was responsi- 
ble for the China fiasco and continuing 
Republican charges that the State De- 
partment was to blame. Those charges 
were “a base slander,”’ Texas’ white-maned 
old Tom Connally had shouted. “Where, 
at the appropriate time, were the voices 
that now proclaim their virtues and their 
schemes?” The voices were there, the Re- 
publicans shouted back, but the State 
Department would not listen to them. 

There would be neither harmonizing 
nor uniting for a long time to come. 
Scott Lucas’ plea was made in the teeth 
of a gathering hurricane. It was the be- 
ginning of the biennial Big Blow. 

The 81st Congress, at the midpoint of 
its legislative session, was already in the 
middle of the off-year election campaign 
—an election which, both sides indicated 
(as always), would be as crucial as any in 
U.S. history. Politics came first. The pri- 
mary consideration was not so much pass- 
ing bills as creating issues which could be 
presented persuasively to the folks back 
home. The strategy of the Republicans 
was to blame and reproach. ‘The strategy 
of Democrats was to explain, defend and 
duck—or to demand laws they couldn't 
get and blame the Republicans for not 
getting them. 

"Is This a Cover-up?" The Big Blow, 
whistling around foreign policy, also whis- 
tled around domestic issues. Senators ar- 
gued over a resolution proposed by Ten- 
nessee’s Estes Kefauver that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee investigate syndicat- 
ed crime in the U.S. Republicans ap- 
proved it. They looked forward to the 





Wide World 
Lister HILt 
Explain and duck. 


participation of Michigan’s Homer Fer- 
guson and Missouri's Forrest Donnell, 
both members of Judiciary and both tena- 
cious Republican investigators, knowing 
that they would get their teeth into crime 
and Democratic politics in Kansas City, 
and into the past affairs, for instance, of 
the late Charlie Binaggio. 

Administration leaders did a quick re- 
take. They rejuggled Kefauver’s proposal 
so that Vice President Barkley would do 
the picking. No one thought that Barkley 
would choose Donne!l or Homer Ferguson. 
Said Ferguson indignantly: “I've been 
euchred out.’’ Minority Leader Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska demanded: “Why 
are they doing this? Is this an investiga- 
tion or a cover-up?”—and thought he 
knew the answers. 

"The Power & Influence." The Big 
Blow moaned around Harry Truman’s 
platform. No plank in it had been more 
loudly and insistently proclaimed than 
his plank on civil rights. An FEPC bill 
had been on the Senate calendar since 
October 1949. Scott Lucas had scheduled 
FEPC second on the legislative program 
this year (first: repeal of the oleo tax). 
Instead, Harry Truman and his Senate 
leader had let one bill after another run 
ahead of it. 

Last week Lucas announced that civil 
rights would be postponed once again 
with the President's approval until such 
bills as ECA, a $1.75 billion rivers and 
harbors bill, and a bill to increase CCC’s 
surplus crop-buying power by $2 billion 
were disposed of. Majority Leader Lucas 
explained that the Administration did not 
want those measures jammed up behind 
the filibuster which FEPC was certain 
to provoke. 

But there were other reasons. To force 
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THE BURNING OF WASHINGTON (1814) 
For a lusty boo, a lofty view. 


a showdown on FEPC now would only 
embarrass the faithful on their home 
grounds; several Southern Senators loyal 
to the Administration were facing opposi- 
tion from Dixiecrats at the primary elec- 
tions. Devoted Lister Hill of Alabama was 
not only trying to get re-elected but was 
also trying to lead his state back into the 
regular Democratic Party from which Ala- 
bama broke in 1948. 

A speech which Lister Hill had made 
over an Alabama network was pounced 
upon by New Jersey’s Republican Robert 
Hendrickson. Hill had told his Southern 
constituents: “It is the power and influ- 
ence of your Congressmen that has made 
possible defeat of FEPC and other so- 
called civil-rights bills.” His Democratic 
colleagues, Mississippi Senators Eastland 
and Stennis, he said approvingly, “had 
bottled up” various civil-rights bills in 
subcommittees of which they were chair- 
men. “I led the fight in committee against 
the FEPC bill,” Hill boasted. “. . . If our 
group of Southern Senators is to continue 
to defeat these civil-rights bills, we must 
keep the power and influence we hold as 
members of the Democratic Party. I also 
warn that the Republicans are committed 
to civil rights.” 

Hendrickson chided: “Nonetheless, the 
Democratic Party has the audacity to 
claim that it is the party of tolerance, the 
party which abhors racial and religious 
prejudice.” 

To this Lister Hill replied as if explain- 
ing everything in the year of the Big 
Blow. “I was talking to the people of 
Alabama.” 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
King's Man 


From Bohola-born Mayor Bill O'Dwyer 
down, New York’s Irish seemed to think 
that Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland, ought to be ashamed of 
himself. When he arrived in the U.S., 200 
of them thronged out, under the leader- 
ship of a Brooklyn judge, to see that he 
was. When his plane arrived, they booed 
him lustily—partly for banning a Saint 
Patrick's Day parade in Londonderry, 
partly for representing the hated parti- 
tion of Ireland, and partly for supporting 
the British Crown. “There'll Always Be 
An England While She Can Deal from the 
Bottom,” read one placard. 

But Sir Basil, a tall, spare tweedy fel- 
low, not only exhibited a rather devilish 
pride, but took a loftily critical view of 
their performance. Listening to the vol- 
ume of booing, he said .rather sniffily, “I 
am not at all impressed.” A reporter asked 
him for his wife’s first name. Said he: 
“Do you know your first name, my dear?” 
She said it was Cynthia, and he beamed. 
“That,” he cried, “is why I married her. 
She has a terrific sense of humor.” 

In Washington last week, he went right 
on acting as if he were happy to be a 
King’s man. Beaming with good humor, 
Sir Basil told the National Press Club 
that one of his ancestors, a Sir Arthur 
Brooke of Fermanagh, was none other 
than the man who set fire to the White 
House during the War of 1812. He added: 
“When I passed the White House today, 
and saw the scaffolding, I thought to my- 





self that he did a pretty good job.’* 

When he returned to Manhattan to ad- 
dress the Ulster-Irish Society, 1,000 
pickets serenaded him with The Bronx 
cheer. He seemed as unruffled as ever. 
What were his plans? He thought he 
would go to Canada for a bit of fishing— 
“Tf I’m not killed with kindness first.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Comer 


Officials at the Defense Department, 
who come and go, usually enter into their 
duties with no more ceremony than at- 
tends a taxicab wedding in Las Vegas, 
Nev.—a routine swearing-in, generally in 
Louis Johnson’s Pentagon office dining 
room, congratulations from several dozen 
officeholders, kisses from relatives, and 
bored coverage by a handful of newsmen. 
But things were different last week when 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson administered 
the oath of office to lanky Frank Pace Jr., 
37, new Secretary of the Army. 

Pace’s rise had been swift. A graduate 
of Princeton and Harvard Law School, he 
practiced law, joined the Air Forces in 
1942, ended the war as a major in the Air 
Transport Command, then entered Gov- 
ernment service as an attorney and got a 
job as assistant to the late Postmaster 
General, Robert Hannegan. Harry Tru- 
man spotted him. He was put in the 


* Led by Admiral Sir George Cockburn and 
Major General Robert Ross, the British force 
which raided Washington on Aug. 24, 1814 not 
only fired the White House, but the Capitol, 
the Arsenal, the War Office and the Treasury. 
The invaders numbered three brigades. Sir Ar- 
thur Brooke, a colonel, led a brigade 
of the 44th Regiment (his own) 
commanded by 


composed 
and the 4th, 


his brother Francis. 
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Bureau of the Budget, and was made its 
director after only one year. As Washing- 
ton could see, Pace was a comer. 

To his swearing-in trooped some 500 
Government officials including Dean 
Acheson, John Snyder, Jesse Donaldson, 
Maurice Tobin, Oscar Chapman (the 
other Cabinet officials were out of town) 
and Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black. 
There were also so many Army officers 
and so many others friends & relatives 
that Louis Johnson had to hold the affair 
in his big conference room. Did Mr. Pace 
promise to discharge his duties? rumbled 
Mr. Vinson, Said capable Frank Pace, in a 
loud, clear voice: “I do, so help me, 
God!” And in a short speech he added: 
“This occasion is only possible because of 
the man in the White House, President 
Truman, for whom I have the greatest pos- 
sible affection . . . I will give unstintingly 
of whatever competence I have.” 


First Veto 


There were Democrats to the right of 
him, and Democrats to the left of him. 
Into the jaws of the Kerr bill rode 
Harry Truman. 

The President's good friends and Dem- 
ocrats in the Southwest, including Okla- 
homa’s oil-rich Senator Robert Kerr and 
Texas’ Speaker Sam Rayburn, spoke up 
for free enterprise. The Kerr bill would 
specifically remove any right of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to regulate the 
price charged for natural gas going into 
interstate pipelines. And it wouldn't cost 
consumers “a single red penny,” prom- 
ised Rayburn. 

Oh yes it would, replied the mayors of 
18 big cities; it would cost consumers 
millions. Producers called such assertions 
nonsense, but nonsense or not, the issue— 
in political terms—had become “the in- 
terests” v. “the people.” Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Bill Boyle urged Harry 
Truman to veto the bill. And last week 
he did. 

Because “pipeline companies, and in 
turn the consumers of natural gas, are 
bound to the producers” by the “physical 
location of their pipelines,” the President 
wrote, he could not agree that competi- 
tion would work to keep prices down to a 
reasonable level. It was possible that the 
FPC might have to step in. Hence his 
first veto of 1950. Said Illinois’ Senator 
Paul Douglas, who had led the opposi- 
tion: “God bless the President of the 
United States.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 


Reasonable Facsimile 

There is probably no more efficient 
fund-raising device in the U.S. than a 
clear-eyed, neatly uniformed Boy Scout 
who is patriotically seeking adult help in 
doing his daily good turn. Last week, as a 
result of a campaign by hundreds of 
Scouts, hollow, eight-foot copper repro- 
ductions of the Statue of Liberty—guar- 
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anteed to turn green like the original, 
except along their soldered joints—were 
sprouting in the nation’s parks. 

The statues, which are calculated to 
“strengthen the arm of liberty” are the 
brain children of a wealthy and civic- 
minded Kansas City manufacturer named 
Jack P. Whitaker. He was first struck 
with the idea when a patriotic citizen of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa (pop. 2,161) put up a 
Statue of Liberty constructed of concrete 
and chicken wire. It wasn’t much of a job, 





Ed Mever—St. Louis Star-Times 
Liperty IN St. Louis 
Guaranteed to turn green, 


but 3,500 people attended the dedication. 

Whitaker got Friedley, Voshardt Co., 
a Chicago manufacturer of ornamental 
metal ceilings, to turn out a copy made of 
42 soldered copper sections. The firm 
agreed to sell the copies for $300 apiece, 
and, at Whitaker's suggestion, Boy Scouts 
the country over enthusiastically began 
collecting funds, buying statues and put- 
ting them up. Sixty-four statues were 
already gleaming in the sun by the time 
the National Sculpture Society began 
emitting bleats of distress last week. 

“The statues are cheaply executed and 
inadequate,” the society complained in a 
statement aimed at “arresting further use 
of these bad imitations of the great piece 
of sculpture which is our symbol of free- 
dom.” Pointing out that even the propor- 
tions of the statue were wrong, it added: 
“The [society] feels that the Boy Scouts 
of America are being falsely led to believe 
that they are performing a great service to 
the nation. . .” 


Whitaker was not intimidated. “Those 
sculptors have a racket and they’re just 
sore because they weren’t in on the origi- 
nal modeling,” he said. “Why, those fel- 
lows want $35,000 for an authentic rep- 
lica; we got our original model for $3,500. 
See the difference? . . . We're going right 
ahead with this thing.” 

The Boy Scouts seemed to agree. So did 
the ornamental metal ceiling firm—it had 
orders for 100 more statues, 


"Let the Jaw Drop" 


At least once a month, and twice a 
month in season, the magazine Vogue 
works itself into a well-bred frenzy over 
the American woman, clucking with dis- 
may over her shortcomings, chirruping 
with alarm over her sluggishness, shrilly 
urging her on to greater & greater miracles 
of attenuated charm. 

Sometimes, mourns Vogue in its early 
April issue, it seemed almost as if the U.S. 
woman just doesn’t care enough. Take a 
Frenchwoman, going out for the evening. 
“She will have thought for hours about 
her entrance. If she is tired, she is simply 
‘not at home’ all day . . . She may take 
a ‘shade bath’ (chaise longue, darkened 
room, eyepads) for two hours ... In- 
evitably, a trip to the hairdressers .. . 
She knows her dress. If it is a line that 
stands better than it sits, she will spend 
the evening standing—and standing in a 
particular posture . . . Say what you will, 
the effect ... is far more momentous 
than that attempted by most American 
women.” 

American women, observes Vogue se- 
verely, are too tense and that is bad— 
“nervous people acquire a tendency to 
stare and to clamp their jaws into an 
ugly, tight line.” Vogue could fix that. 

While under severe nervous strain—in 
a taxi waiting for a light to turn green, in 
a restaurant waiting for a tardy guest— 
“use the waiting time to advantage .. . 
Let the jaw drop down until it feels about 
to crack. This relaxes the facial muscles 
. . . Bring the finger tips together at the 
base of the skull and lift hard, pulling the 
head up and stretching the neck muscles 
. .. Wiggle the toes inside the shoes. 
Limbering the big toe can do much to- 
wards improving the general feeling of 
well-being ... Flabby buttocks have 
much the same effect on the body as a 
flat tire has on a car. . . pull them in and 
up ... a dozen, two dozen times.” 

That should take care of the lady's 
tensions, Vogue concludes buoyantly, ig- 
noring the loutish bewilderment of the 
cabbie and dismissing the astonished head- 
waiter with an imperious toss of the re- 
laxed head. 


From the Wild Blue Yonder 


The State Fair of Texas promised to 
pay $50.000 to the first person (“or per- 
sons”) delivering “an authentic flying disc 
of interplanetary origin” to the State Fair 
Park in Dallas by October tr. 
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Salt Loke Tribune 
GOVERNOR LEE 
“T’'m fed up...” 


UTAH 
The Man at the Wheel 


As any Washington bureaucrat could 
see, something was wrong in Utah. All the 
computers and calculators of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget clicked off the same 
answer: Utah wasn’t spending enough 
money, wasn’t drawing her full allowance 
of federal grants-in-aid. Cuicker than he 
could count up the digits in the national 
debt, an investigator was winging his way 
toward Salt Lake City to find out what 
was the trouble. 

The trouble turned out to be sinewy, 
easy-smiling J. (for Joseph) Bracken Lee, 
the first Republican governor to sit in 
the copper-domed Utah capitol in 24 
years. The budget man called on Governor 
Lee, told him of Washington’s concern. 
Says the governor: “I asked him how old 
he was. He said he was 31. So I said to 
him, ‘Young man, it’s too bad you never 
lived in a free country.’ He got a little 
red-faced and said ‘I do live in a free 
country.’ So I said ‘Well. . . I remember 
when the paycheck I got was my own 
and I could spend it as I liked, Can you 
spend yours as you like?’” A few minutes 
later, the governor showed the bewildered 
budget man the door, 

Man of Promise. Brack Lee, at 51, is 
as ruggedly independent a: the pioneers 
who settled in the shadows of the bleak 
Wasatch range. A 32nd degree Mason and 
member of no church in predominantly 
(74%) Mormon Utah, he had defeated 
Mormon Democrat Herbert Maw in 1948 
by promising to run the state just the way 
he had run his real estate business in the 
coal-mining town of Price (pop. 10,000). 

This meant, as anguished Republicans 
soon discovered, that he would give a state 
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job to anybody who was competent. “I’m 
fed up with most politicians anyway,” said 
Lee briskly, “and that goes for Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats.” He cut the 
governor’s own office staff to a secretary 
and two clerks, fired his chauffeur and 
wheeled the governor's official Cadillac 
himself. 

By last week, Brack Lee’s trail was lit- 
tered with the bones of sacred cows. Early 
this year, he flatly refused state funds to 
hire more help for veterans’ affairs, al- 
though he was a World War I infantry- 
man himself. “I favor all help possible to 
injured veterans,” said he, “but veterans 
who returned without physical or mental 
damage should deem it a privilege to have 
served their country, to say nothing of 
the experience and travel they gained.” 

When anxious Republican policymakers 
asked his opinion on farm price supports 
he replied: “I would say to the farmers, 
‘The price of freedom is the same to you 
as it is to everyone else—a little hardship 
when times are adverse.’ ” 

He campaigned against federal aid to 
education, slashed the budget of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. “If it’s necessary to close 
every school in the U.S, for a year to save 
the Government, close them,” he said. 
Once he flatly refused $100,000 of state 
funds for the Salt Lake City Symphony, 
suggested that a good hillbilly band was 
just as entitled to help from the state. 

Saving Millions. The Democratic legis- 
lature showed its feeling about Lee soon 
after election. It transferred the gover- 
nor’s $30,000 annual “contingency” (i.e., 
office expense) funds to the Democratic 
attorney general. Then it voted nearly 
$9,000,000 more than Lee had recom- 
mended to run the state. By an unprece- 
dented use of the veto, he snipped this 
down nearly $4,000,00o—and grieves that 
he has no such control over the national 
capital. “I sometimes think,” he says, 
“that I am more afraid of the spenders in 
Washington than I am of the Russians.” 

Brack Lee’s term has two more years 
to run. Despite the doubts of politicians 
and newsmen, he thinks his kind of small 
businessmen’s government will get him re- 
elected. If it does, after he has alienated 
just about every pressure group in the 
state, politicians will be flocking to Salt 
Lake for lessons. If he doesn’t get re- 
elected, he knows that at least his meth- 
ods work in the real estate business back 
in rice. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
The Hollywood Ten 


Only a few high-priced lawyers maneu- 
vering desperately stood last week be- 
tween “the Hollywood ten” and jail. Two 
of the noisy leftist screenwriters and di- 
rectors had been convicted of contempt of 
Congress, fined $1,000 each, sentenced to 
one-year jail terms for refusing to tell the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee their political affiliations. Last week 


the Supreme Court decided, 6 to 2, not 
to hear their appeals. 

While the court’s action dealt only with 
Writers Dalton Trumbo and John Howard 
Lawson, it was equally decisive for the 
eight other members of the Hollywood ten 
indicted for the same offense. They had 
signed stipulations waiving jury trials and 
agreeing to be bound by the law as de- 
cided in the Trumbo-Lawson cases. Bar- 
ring some unexpected legal reversal, all 
ten faced jail. 

If any of them should be sent to the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Dan- 
bury, Conn., they would step into as odd 
a situation as any they ever conceived for 
a movie plot. One of the inmates at Dan- 
bury is New Jersey’s pudgy, broken ex- 
Congressman J. Parnell Thomas, who is 
behind bars for padding his congressional 
payroll and pocketing the proceeds. It was 
he who presided over the committee that 
cited the Hollywood ten for contempt. 


CRIME 


Jack the Dandy 

Jack (“The Dandy”) Parisi is a toad- 
like little man with amazingly large bags 
under his eyes and an unswerving penchant 
for flashy clothes. During the big years of 
New York’s Murder, Inc., he made his 
living by shooting people. But though he 
finished off a lot of them, most of the de- 
tails of his life remain obscure. Jack is not 
a talkative man. “If you hung him up by 
the thumbs for eight weeks,” said a Bronx 
prosecutor, “he might tell you his first 
name.” 

This reticence has not prevented the 
law from checking up on some of his busi- 
ness enterprises. Take Jack’s last job: one 
of his associates told the cops all about it 





Associated Press 
GANGSTER PArIst 


“That ain’t the guy.” 
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to avoid being electrocuted at Sing Sing. 
It took place in 1939, after Gangbuster 
Tom Dewey slapped a subpoena on a one- 
time garment-union leader named Philip 
Orlofsky. Orlofsky knew a lot about the 
union rackets, and Mob Chieftain Louis 
(“Lepke”) Buchalter was disturbed. He 
ordered Orlofsky’s death. Parisi was chosen 
to do the honors. 

The Fingers. Everything was handled 
with great care. Gangsters Albert (“Big 
Albert”) Anastasia, Abe (“Kid Twist”) 
Reles, Harry (‘Pittsburgh Phil”) Strauss 
and Emanuel (“Mendy”) Weiss spent 
weeks in planning. One Jacob Migdon 
spent a long time “fingering” the job, and 
reported that Orlofsky, a short, fat man, 
left his Bronx apartment at exactly 7:55 
every morning. Thus, when the big day 
came, Parisi was standing near by at 
exactly the right time. 

But everything went wrong. Parisi had 
no way of knowing that his victim had left 
20 minutes early to get a barbershop shave. 
He just fired five shots into the first short, 
fat man who came out the door—it hap- 
pened to be a music-publishing executive 
named Irving Penn. Penn screamed and 
collapsed, dying. Parisi jumped into a 
stolen getaway car, driven by one Seymour 
(“Blue Jaw”) Magoon—and found that a 
gravel truck was blocking the street. 

As police sirens moaned close by, Parisi 
cried: “Mamma mia, mamma mia, let me 
out of here.” He jerked open the door and 
ran. Parisi dropped out of sight for ten 
long years. Last autumn the Pennsylvania 
State Police found him at last; he was 
napping on a bed surrounded by crucifixes 
and holy candles in his hideout house in 
the anthracite coal fields. 

The Forgetful. He was taken back to 
Brooklyn, put on trial for the murder of 
an A.F.L. official named Morris Diamond. 
Ex-gangster Allie (“Tick Tick’) Tannen- 
baum told the jury all about the crime. 
But another hood named Angelo Catalano 
—who had earlier admitted driving Parisi’s 
getaway car—last week took the stand 
and said blandly, “That ain’t the guy.” 
A corroborating witness who had seen the 
murder just couldn’t identify the killer 
either. Since a man may not be convicted 
of murder in New York solely on the testi- 
mony of accomplices, the judge helplessly 
dismissed the charge against Parisi and 
gave him an indignant dressing-down. 
“The court is convinced,” said the judge, 
“that this defendant . . . shot and killed 
Morris Diamond.” Parisi listened with a 
bored air, and belched loudly at the 
climax of the judge’s denunciation. 

After that Parisi was transferred from a 
jail in Brooklyn to jail in The Bronx, 
waiting to be tried for killing Irving Penn. 
But it looked very much as though he 
might beat the rap again. One thing was 
certain: Jack would not talk. The law, by 
cleaning up the old charges, seemed only 
to be helping Parisi get back into circula- 
tion—and in his business, there were al- 
ways job openings for close-mouthed men. 
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The Adventurers 

It was the kind of phantomlike day in a 
Midwest spring to inspire adventurers. A 
warm south wind blew across Lake Erie. 
On the narrow beach at the end of East 
185th Street in Euclid, Ohio, a group of 
small sea-rovers collected excitedly around 
a yellow rubber raft. A few hundred feet 
out in the lake, drifting away in the off- 
shore wind, was a derelict canoe—the 
legitimate prize of anyone who could 
salvage her. The rubber raft (Navy sur- 
plus), which Dickie Bauer, 14, had bought 
with money he had earned caddying, was 
bravely launched from the beach. 

Four of the adventurers climbed in— 
Dickie, Willie Von Hof, David Hahn and 


oe 


B-17 bomber, Air National Guard planes, 
two Navy PBYs and private planes joined 
the hunt for the adventurers. At 7 a.m., the 
B-17 spotted Dickie Bauer’s raft 25 miles 
from Euclid, near Fairport Harbor. The 
bomber lost it in the morning haze and 
tumbling waves, but 24 hours later spotted 
it again. 

A Coast Guard lifeboat, directed to the 
spot, wallowed alongside in seven-foot 
waves, finally grappled Dickie’s half-filled 
raft. All four adventurers were aboard. 
Two of them lay with their arms around 
each other. One of them sprawled over the 
raft’s end, the other lay on the bottom in 
the sloshing, near-freezing water. All were 
dead of exposure. Two days later a Coast 
Guard patrol picked up the derelict canoe, 
floating emptily, still anyone’s prize. 





Scouts’ DeatH Rarr 
The prize was out of reach. 


Roland Riemer, members of Boy Scout 
Troop 193. Three pals left behind were a 
little dubious about the plan and warned 
the four not to try it. But Dickie and his 
crew, in cowboy jeans and cowboy shirts, 
paddled off, leaving their pals to watch 
the shoes, socks and fur-lined jackets 
which they had left on shore. They had 
one good oar, a broken oar and a piece of 
a board. In almost no time at all, carried 
by the brisk wind, they were out of shout- 
ing distance of the beach. 

Toward sundown, Clarence Hahn, a 
General Electric engineer, came out to 
the cliff above the beach to call his son. He 
saw the yellow raft almost a mile out. 
Hahn phoned the Coast Guard Lifeboat 
Station and the Cleveland Airport. Par- 
ents and neighbors came down to the 
shore; by then the raft had vanished in 
the lowering darkness. 

Night and cold closed down over Euclid. 
Hour after hour Coast Guard boats me- 
thodically zigzagged over the area, sweep- 
ing the water with searchlights. A cold 
front came out of the west bringing a 
sharp, high wind with it. At daybreak a 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Going-Away Present 


Boston’s ex-Mayor and ex-Congress- 
man James M. Curley, setting out on a 
seven-week Holy Year pilgrimage to 
Rome, received a nice going-away present. 
As he boarded the liner /talia last week, 
the announcement came that the Presi- 
dent had granted him a “full and uncon- 
ditional” pardon of two convictions for 
which he had served jail time. The pardon 
covered convictions for 1) fraudulently 
taking a letter-carrier examination for a 
friend in 1903 (60 days in jail), and 
2) mail fraud in mulcting $60,000 from 
clients on the promise of getting them 
Government contracts (a six- to 18-month 
sentence which Harry Truman commuted 
to five months in 1947). 

The usual effect of such presidential 
pardons is to restore a convict’s civil 
rights, but under the law of Massachu- 
setts, Curley had not lost his rights. Nev- 
ertheless, from somewhere at sea, 75-year- 
old Jim Curley sent word to Harry Tru- 
man that he was “deeply grateful.” 
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THE NATIONS 
Without Incident 


A full six hours before the American 
Export Lines’ Exilona made port, Italian 
divers were busy beneath the waters of 
Naples harbor looking for mines. Just over 
their heads navy patrol boats bumbled to 
& fro; above them, planes of the Italian 
air force watchfully circled the sky. On 
the shore, soldiers in tanks and jeeps 
patrolled the approaches to the water- 
front, and Neapolitan police guarded a 
dock entirely surrounded by barbed wire. 

As the first shipload of U.S. arms to 
reach Italy under the U.S. Military As- 
sistance Program approached its wharf last 
week, Naples was prepared for anything. 
But when the £xilona finally tied up at 
the pier, nothing happened. Communist 
organizers called on all Italian workers to 
strike forthwith. Six trolleycar motormen, 
five bus drivers, some armament workers 
and a spaghetti factory obeyed. Two of 
the bus drivers later changed their minds. 

In Cherbourg, where the American Im- 
porter was unloading the first shipment of 
arms to France, things were even quieter. 
A drab little female Communist turned 
up in the rain at the stevedores’ hiring 
hall to hand out some leaflets urging the 
dockers not to unload imperialist weapons. 
A man in a raincoat tried to make a 
speech. The dockers paid no attention, 
They had already discussed the issue; only 
21 of Cherbourg’s 415 dockers had voted 
against working the ships with U.S. aid. 
“Cherbourg’s example,” said Defense Min- 
ister René Pleven as the last of the Jm- 
porter’s cargo of artillery, rifles and how- 
itzers was swung ashore, “proves once 
again that the French people want to be 
free. They are showing the world that 
France can count on her people when 
safety calls for it.” 


Without Program 

Last week, while the arms-laden Exilona 
sailed past them into nearby Naples Bay, 
1oo Christian Democrats of 15 nations 
met in the mountainous coastal town of 
Sorrento, to debate the political defense 
of Western Europe. Some of the dele- 
gates, led by the Italians, hoped to arrive 
at more definite conclusions than former 
meetings had achieved. Particularly, they 
hoped for Christian Democratic agree- 
ment on full admission of Western Ger- 
many to the political and military efforts 
of Europe’s non-Communist nations. 

The unofficial representatives of France’s 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire held 
out firmly against full collaboration with 
Western Germany. Said one French dele- 
gate: “If all Germans were Christian 
Democrats we might feel differently.” 

On the last day of the congress, Italy’s 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi made a final 
effort to break the deadlock, pleaded in 
earnest but halting French. “I appeal to 
our French and German friends: let your 
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pace be fast and your vision wide.” Then, 
switching to more fluent German, he add- 
ed, “We must subordinate even our elec- 
tions and the destinies of our Demo- 
christian parties to attaining this union.” 
Despite De Gasperi’s urgings, the con- 
gress wound up with only a vague, if 
unanimous, resolution declaring Christian 
Democracy’s “unshakeable will to fight 
Communism in union ... with all the 
free world” and its “hope that at the 
next session of the European Assembly all 
countries will be admitted. . .” 

After three days of parlaying, Europe's 
Christian Democrats, still opposed to 
Communism, had made slight progress in 
laying down a program to fight it. 
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Str Owen Dixon 
A test of persuasion. 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Edge of the Precipice 


Last week the Premiers of India and 
Pakistan were partners in diplomacy for 
high stakes. After a seven-day conference 
over communal problems, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan had worked 
out an agreement which, if it could be 
made to work, might restore peace to a 
subcontinent on the verge of war. 

Approved by both Pakistan’s Constit- 
uent Assembly and India’s Parliament, the 
agreement outlined plans to protect the 
rights of minority peoples and to punish 
any who violated those rights. The mere 
signing of the agreement created a calm 
among both Moslems and Hindus, so that 
the torrent of refugees which swelled dur- 
ing recent communal riots (Trae, April 
10) slowed to a trickle. Some of the refu- 
gees began to go back home, where the 
agreement assures them the return of any 
property they may have left behind. Said 


Nehru: “We have stopped ourselves at 
the edge of the precipice and turned our 
back to it.” Said Liaquat Ali: “[The agree- 
ment] will be very helpful towards the 
solution of other problems which face 
the two countries.” 

Last week, the United Nations Security 
Council reminded the world of one of the 
greatest Pakistan-India problems by choos- 
ing Sir Owen Dixon, 63-year-old justice of 
Australia’s High Court, as mediator in the 
Kashmir dispute. Kashmir, with a 77% 
Moslem population, was sold by the Brit- 
ish in 1846 to a Hindu prince, has been 
under Hindu rule ever since. 

When India was partitioned, both na- 
tions claimed Kashmir. Both sent in troops. 
After the fighting died down, both India 
and Pakistan agreed to a plebiscite, but 
they have not been able to agree on with- 
drawal of their troops. Sir Owen has four 
months to persuade the two countries to 
demilitarize Kashmir so that the plebis- 
cite can be held. 

The stiff opposition of Hindu extremists 
in Nehru’s cabinet puts him in political 
danger if he cannot keep Kashmir for 
India. His agreement with Liaquat Ali 
last week cost him the resignations of 
two Moslem-hating cabinet members from 
riot-torn Bengal. The Kashmir media- 
tion will be a stiffer test of whether Nehru 
and Liaquat Ali can make their agree- 
ment work, 


REFLECTIONS 
A Global View 


John Cowles, president of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, recently 
returned from a two-month survey of Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. In a notable 
report to his papers, Cowles, a careful 
weigher of facts and forces, summed up his 
impressions of ‘‘The U.S. and the World 
Today.” Highlights of his global view: 


Disagreeable Facts. We must get two 
facts, disagreeable as they are, etched on 
our minds. 

First of all, we are actually ina war... 
It’s a halfway war, a cold war, but never- 
theless a war... 

Second, we . . . will probably never 
again be able to relax in what we used to 
call “normalcy’’—to lead our lives in con- 
ditions of genuine peace. The threat of 
Russian barbarism sweeping over the free 
world will cast its ominous shadow over 
us for many, many years. . . 

This does not mean that hot war with 
Russia is inevitable ... But we must 
realize that this halfway war is serious 
business. The Russians are playing for 
keeps. If we should lose . . . the ultimate 
consequences would be the same as losing 
a hot war... 

The cold war has many faces. . . 

Europe's Face. Britain’s basic problem 
is that the government is spending more 
for welfare services . . . than the country 
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can currently afford . .. In France the 
fundamental problems are political, social 
and psychological, rather than economic 
. . « Its political setup encourages weak 
governments, splinter parties, selfish fac- 
tionalism . . . Whether France would fight 
unitedly against Russia if a hot war should 
come is doubtful . . . Italy is desperately 
Poor. 5 

The German problem . . . is the vital 
factor . . . The Russians are building a 
German Communist army ... To date 
the Western allies have not permitted the 
Germans in their areas to possess more 
than police forces ... Perhaps before 
long a military federation including the 
United States, Britain and Western Eu- 
rope will be set up. . . In such an inter- 
national army, possibly the Germans of 
the allied occupation areas could safely 
be permitted to have substantial units. . . 

Nothing is actually being done to estab- 
lish a real economic union of Western 
European nations . . . The present British 
Labor Government has not the slightest 
desire to join in any European economic 
federation. Socialism in England is na- 
tionalistic. In an economic sense it is 
isolationist . .. 

Asia's Face. If we hope to save much 
of Southeast Asia from Russia, as we have 

. . saved Greece and Turkey, we have 
no time to lose. . . The cost for economic 
aid and for weapons, for both South and 
East Asia, has been estimated at three or 
four hundred million dollars a year... 
Much more than that amount .. . could 
be saved without serious risk and possibly 
with affirmative benefit through trimming 
our proposed ECA Marshall Plan appro- 
priations for Western Europe for the 
coming year... 

One highly important aspect of our cold 
war with Russia is that the Communists 
know how to exploit legitimate popular 
aspirations throughout the world and 
pervert them to the Kremlin’s ends .. . 
We must make it clear that the United 
States is not simply the tail to the French 
kite in Indo-China, nor to the British or 
French or other European nations in either 
Asia or Africa. . . If we are going to save 
Southeast Asia for the free world and pre- 
vent it from passing to Moscow’s control, 
the United States must make it crystal 
clear that we genuinely believe in inde- 
pendence and self-government for the 
Asiatics ... 

It is naive for Americans . . . to assume 
that all of the rest of the world should or 
can pattern its economic setup on lines 
precisely identical with ours. 

The American economic system, clearly 
the most productive as well as the freest 
in the world, is based on the foundation 
stones of scores of millions of educated, 
responsible, self-reliant individuals .. . 
In most areas of the globe there are a few 
rich people on top, almost no so-called 
middle class, and great masses of illiterates 
living in poverty .. . 

Without spending excessive amounts of 
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our American taxpayers’ money, we can 
win one phase of our cold war with Russia 
through helping develop backward areas. 
That will mean higher standards of living 
for those peoples and greater political 
stability . .. 

Decisive Area. Will the United States 
win the cold war? ... Vitally important 
as our actions abroad are. . . the decisive 
part of the answer lies in what we do here 
at home, in three different areas: 

First, we must keep our defense forces 
strong, with liberal appropriations for 
scientific research and development of new 
weapons. . . 

Second, we must follow policies that 
will keep the United States financially 
solvent and will stimulate a steady ex- 
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pansion of our overall productivity . .. 

Third, we must intensify our efforts 
to translate all our idealistic phrases about 
equality of opportunity in America into 
living reality... 

If we will just be wise enough to keep 
our incentive system unimpaired, and at 
the same time speed our progress toward 
our goal of equality of opportunity for all 
citizens, we and not Russia will be the 
magnet that attracts the areas of the world 
which are now in the twilight zone. . . 


THE AIR AGE 
A Pale, Blue Flash 


From London’s Northolt airport one 
day last week, a twin-engined British Eu- 
ropean Airways Viking winged up into the 
evening skies and headed for Paris. 
Aboard were 28 passengers and a crew of 
four, including the pilot, 29-year-old Cap- 
tain Ian Harvey, and the hostess, pretty, 
auburn-haired Sue Cramsie, 26. 


Forty-five minutes later, Captain Har- 
vey’s Viking was 3,500 ft. over the Eng- 
lish Channel, the air was smooth, the sky 
clear. The plane’s youngest passenger, a 
three-month-old girl, slept in her mother’s 
lap. Hostess Cramsie had just walked to 
the rear of the plane to fix a cold snack 
for the other passengers. Later, only one 
passenger had a definite idea of what hap- 
pened next. Paul Wolf, holiday-bound 
with his wife and daughter, thought he 
saw a pale, blue flash through the porthole. 

Prudent Student. “Then,” said Wolf, 
“it seemed as if someone had struck the 
plane with a giant hammer.” Both sides 
of the plane burst open just forward of 
the tail surface, and the wind began to 
roar through the two jagged holes (the 
larger, 9 by 4 ft.). A French student 
prudently untied his shoelaces in prepara- 
tion for an ocean crash landing. 

Then the plane began to steady. 

The first passenger to think of the host- 
ess was William Haigh. He left his seat 
and pulled her free of the debris in the 
galley. Sue Cramsie was still conscious, 
but one arm was broken and badly gashed. 
The other passengers tried to make her 
comfortable on a makeshift cot of coats 
and _ pillows. 

Captain Harvey had turned about and 
was headed back toward London. He ra- 
dioed that his craft had been struck by 
lightning, told the Northolt emergency 
crew to stand by for a crash landing. Pilot 
Harvey knew he was taking on a large 
order. The explosion had jammed his rud- 
der in central position. He had only slight 
control of his tail elevators. Harvey was 
going to try to land on what control he 
could get from his engines and wing ai- 
lerons. 

Whiskies & Sherries. At 9:30 p.m., 
while the doctors and ambulances waited 
below, the crippled Viking circled over- 
head. Harvey let down for the landing, 
overshot the runway, and gunned his plane 
up again for another try. On the second 
try he made a good landing, got a loud 
cheer from waiting ground crewmen and 
the emergency squad. An ex-R.A.F. pilot 
looked at the holes in the ship’s sides and 
said: “Not many came back that way dur- 
ing the war. A 4.5-inch shell couldn’t have 
done worse.” 

A few minutes later the passengers gath- 
ered in the airport lounge for whiskies and 
sherries. Twenty of them decided to take 
a special plane out again an hour later. 
Said one: “If I don’t take the next plane 
out, I'll never fly again.” Five other pas- 
sengers flew to Paris the following day. 
Only two called off their trips. 

Two days after the explosion, B.E.A. 
officials made a startling announcement. 
The Viking, they said, had been struck not 
by lightning, but by sabotage. Govern- 
ment explosive experts examined the 
plane, reported that the explosion was 
caused by a bomb concealed in the toilet 
compartment, probably in a cabinet used 
for discarded paper towels. 
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CHINA 
Paralysis in Shanghai 


For three months the U.S. State De- 
partment had tried vainly to evacuate 
some 1,600 foreigners (including 300 U.S. 
nationals) from Communist-held Shang- 
hai. Last month the Reds had given a 
green light for the evacuation, then ar- 
bitrarily switched signals at the last min- 
ute, leaving the evacuees and their bag- 
gage waiting at the Shanghai docks. Last 
week in Washington, U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson decided to call it 
quits: all plans for a sea rescue from 
Shanghai were off. He would, he said, ask 
the Communists to let the Americans 
travel overland to Tientsin or Hong Kong 





Communists eagerly now tells his foreign 
friends: “I am going to school to learn to 
be an engineer. But we are learning very 
little. All we do is attend meetings.” 
The biggest sufferers from Communist 
policies in Shanghai are petty merchants 
and owners of small factories. Last month 
this class was hit by triple taxes (land, 
income and inventory), along with a high- 
er quota in the “voluntary” bond drive. 
The Russians Arrive. As the Western- 
ers leave, the Russians are moving in. 
Shanghai’s new Russian residents all wear 
civilian dress, are seen on the streets only 
occasionally. A few Russian trucks, pat- 
terned after U.S. Army six-by-sixes, have 
appeared, carrying boxes of ammunition 
with Russian labels. Shanghai’s Chinese, 
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and try to get private shipping facilities 
from there. 

That same day, in Hong Kong, 83 
Shanghailanders (including four U.S. cit- 
izens) walked down the gangplank of a 
Danish freighter and onto British soil. 
The travelers had gone by rail from 
Shanghai 700 miles north to Tientsin and 
thence 900 miles south to Hong Kong by 
ship. Their report on Communist Shang- 
hai described a slowly dying city. 

Parades & Taxes. Said a Briton: “A 
gradual paralysis is setting in, a paralysis 
of commerce and spirit.” There are few 
automobiles on the streets. Shanghai's 
factories are limping along at less than 
half their capacity production. Many 
shops stay open only by cutting prices be- 
low cost and unloading inventories to pay 
taxes and buy Communist victory bonds. 

The early enthusiasm which sent daily 
parades of workers and students cater- 
wauling through Shanghai’s streets has 
worn thin. There are few parades now. A 
Chinese student who had greeted the 
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long contemptuous of the city’s White 
Russian colony, are no more favorably 
impressed by the Soviet citizens. “Before 
the war it was the British,” said one 
Shanghai Chinese, “then the Japanese. 
Then came the Americans, and now it’s 
the Russians.” After a Communist-spon- 
sored celebration of Stalin’s birthday, an- 
other Chinese asked: “We didn’t ever 
celebrate Truman's birthday, did we? 
Why all this?” 

Nevertheless, some of the travelers who 
stepped ashore in Hong Kong last week 
were optimistic, after a fashion, of Com- 
munism’s future in China. One Briton put 
it this way: 

“As soon as the Communists get over 
their current troubles, you will see ma- 
terial progress, more than China has ever 
made before. I think it’s clear the Com- 
munists have the power to do anything 
they please with China. But to a West- 
erner, and to my Westernized Chinese 
friends, it will be at the cost of almost 
everything that makes life worth living.” 


INDONESIA 


Growing Pains 

The government of the new United 
States of Indonesia was finding infancy 
troublesome. Some of its pains were caused 
by the difficulties of merging Indone- 
sian Republican soldiers who had fought 
against the Dutch into one army with In- 
donesians who had fought for the Dutch. 
Other pains rose from the old issue of 
central sovereignty v. local autonomy. 

Two weeks ago both difficulties fused in 
the revolt of 26-year-old Captain Andi 
Abdul Aziz, onetime paratrooper in the 
Dutch Indonesia corps. Aziz and his men, 
all recently transferred to the new U.S.I. 
army, were serving reluctantly under a 
Republican garrison commander in the 
state of East Indonesia. When they 
learned that the government planned to 
add nearly 1,000 Republican troops to 
those already in Macassar (pop. 85,000), 
Aziz and his men decided that their former 
enemies had gone too far. 

With 150 of his own men plus some 600 
deserters, Aziz swiftly overwhelmed Ma- 
cassar’s few Republican soldiers, and in 
45 minutes held control of the city. He 
asserted that the central government was 
violating East Indonesian autonomy, 
warned government troops not to attempt 
a landing in Macassar. 

The government promptly called on 
Aziz to report in person to Jakarta (for- 
merly Batavia), the Indonesian capital. 
When he refused to budge, he was labeled 
a rebel. Government army units began to 
mobilize along the north Java coast, de- 
spite the fact that they had no ships other 
than Dutch to transport them to Macas- 
sar. 

Last week Captain Aziz finally recon- 
sidered, flew to Jakarta in a government 
plane. He had apparently been promised a 
safe conduct by government negotiators. 
The Indonesian Information Ministry said 
that Aziz was not a prisoner. The Indo- 
nesian Defense Ministry announced, how- 
over, that he was a prisoner and would be 
court-martialed immediately. In Jakarta, 
the government at week's end was not 
quite sure who held Macassar. 


RUSSIA 
A Pair of Pants 


A year ago, when Stalin purged Eco- 
nomics Planner Nikolai Voznesensky from 
the Politburo, a top U.S. diplomat in Mos- 
cow said: “Voznesensky made one big 
mistake. He tried too hard to please Stalin 
by turning out capital goods [to rebuild 
Russia] instead of consumer goods. He 
thought the Russian people could wait a 
little longer while he made a good show- 
ing. What the average Russian wanted 
was a pair of pants. 

The diplomat had stated a truth about 
Russia which many Western observers 
have failed to grasp: the Kremlin cares 
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deeply about the morale of the Russian 
people. Thanks to censorship and secret 
police, Stalin does not have to worry 
about “public opinion” in the Western 
political sense. But morale matters, be- 
cause it has an effect on how hard the 
people work, how ready they are to fight, 
how willingly they submit to the rule of 
Russia’s dictatorship. 

This was the point that Voznesensky 
missed. In the year since he was kicked 
out, the Kremlin has tried to divert its 
economic effort a little from steel smelt- 
ers to pants. Consumer prices have been 
cut sharply, indicating that more goods 
were at hand (Time, March 13). Last 
week came further news of increased con- 
sumer production in Russia. 

Radio Moscow, reporting on the first 
month of the new prices, told of upsurges 
in retail trade. No doubt the radio re- 
ports stretched the truth here & there, 
but their general picture of the situation 
was probably true. Sample reports: 

@ In Stalino, an industrial city in the 
Ukraine, the main department store sold 
four times as many shoes, watches and 
jewelry in March as in February. Also 
“Workers purchased 200 cars for their 
private use.” (More probably, Stalino got 
its first big batch of postwar cars, and the 
200 leading party functionaries duly 
latched onto them.) 

@ In Estonia, woolen and cotton sales 
rose 100%, trade in general 150%. 

@ In Moscow, where women jammed the 
always-busy department stores, general 
trade was up only 15%, but sales of food 
items cherished by upper-caste Musco- 
vites—meat, poultry, sausages, white 
bread—were up 150%; and shoes and 
woolens 200% 

@ In Tashkent, near Afghanistan in West 
Asia, collective farmers bought 7,000 sew- 
ing machines. 

@ In the villages of Dnepropetrovsk prov- 
ince, bicycle and motorbike sales rose to 
the point where every single family had 
one or the other. 

Radio Moscow also announced that this 
summer 30,000 mobile units—gasoline 
and horse-drawn—would take portable 
displays of goods to collective farms. 

The new flow of consumer goods was a 
start, at least, toward what the Bolshevik 
leaders of the Russian Revolution had 
been promising for 32 years, Soon every- 
body in the workers’ paradise might have 
a pair of pants. 
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JAPAN 
Of Men & Matches 


Atami, on Japan’s southeast coast, is 
one of the loveliest resort towns in the 
world. The mountains tumble abruptly 
down to Atami’s yellow beach, and at this 
time of year the wistaria blooms in purple 
luxuriance on the walls of inns and cot- 
tages that cling to Atami’s hillsides. 


All was peaceful in Atami one afternoon Moscow TEXTILE STORE 
last week. Visitors were pausing along the Also poultry, sausages, automobiles and jewelry. 
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Frre IN ATAMI 
Y oshio lighted a cigarette. 


white Tokyo road notched in the pine- 
covered sea cliffs to take in the view. Aiko 
Nagai, a plump geisha, was landscaping 
her elaborate hair-do in preparation for 
the evening’s entertainment. Heiji Tomi- 
oka, sake merchant, and his son were fill- 
ing bottles and stone jugs for delivery to 
the crowded inns. In a warehouse by the 
docks, Kazuyoshi Kitamura was pouring 
gasoline from a drum into a five-gallon 
can. Yoshio Suzuki lounged about, watch- 
ing Kazuyoshi. Yoshio, a hulking youth, 
as slow-witted as Lennie in John Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice & Men, had an unlit ciga- 
rette in his mouth; he pointed to it and 
glanced a question at Kazuyoshi. “This 
gasoline won’t burn,” said Kazuyoshi with 
a sarcasm that was lost on simple Yoshio. 
Yoshio lit his cigarette, tossed the match 
on some spilled gasoline. 

Eleven hundred houses, a fourth of 
Atami, burned. So did 37 inns, six hos- 
pitals and the city hall. Eight hundred 
people were hurt. The mains were faulty 
and the firemen stoutly refused to use sea 
water; it might hurt their pumps, 

Japanese are used to catastrophe. Fifty 
percent of the matchstick houses rebuilt 
since the war have since burned down. And 
the people of Atami are known all over 
Japan for their cheerfulness. 

Sake Merchant Tomioka returned from 
fire fighting to find his own house burned 
down, his eight children homeless. Next 
day he started work on a new house. “By 
nightfall we'll have it up,” he said. “I 
have no money left, but we can get sup- 
plies on credit and by tonight I'll be fill- 
ing orders again for the inns.” 

Aiko Nagai, the plump geisha, poked 
hopefully among the ruins of her house. 
“All I saved was my saemisen [three- 
stringed guitar],” she said, “but I’m going 
to entertain at a party tonight. Thank 
heaven. in our business we don’t have to 
worry so much about equipment.” 
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ITALY 
The Old Giovinezza 


In Bari, on southern Italy’s Adriatic 
coast, touring American Expatriate Jo- 
sephine Baker, song and dance artist, 
called for amateur singers and dancers 
from the audience to compete for a spe- 
cial prize—a chocolate egg. Among those 
who volunteered was Federico Covella, 
25. “I know only Giovinezza and can sing 
nothing else,” he informed Miss Baker. 
Carefree and gracious, the mistress of 
ceremonies waved him on, bid the or- 
chestra to strike up the tune. 

As Covella broke into song at the top 
of his voice, many in the audiepce of 
4,000 applauded loudly, though here & 
there some boos were audible. A front- 
row group of youths wearing the badge of 
Italy’s neo-fascist M.S.I. party rose with 
shouts of “Bravo! Bravo” and joined in 
the singing of the onetime official Fascist 
hymn. Singer Baker looked on perplexed, 
then with dawning embarrassment. By 
the time Covella reached the final chorus 
—“and for Benito Mussolini, hooray, hoo- 
ray, a la la”—the police had rushed from 
the back of the theater, stormed the 
stage and bound him with handcuffs. The 
defiant singer was hustled off to jail 
under a postwar law against “defense 
of fascism.” 

The authorities said that Covella was a 
staunch Fascist who had once been sen- 
tenced to death by an Allied court; be- 
cause of his youth, the sentence was com- 
muted to 30 years. He had recently been 
released under a new Italian amnesty. 
Josephine Baker, 43, who holds the French 
Medal of Resistance for having helped 
Free French intelligence service during 
the war, hastily explained to the local po- 
lice boss: “Believe me, sir, I thought 
Giovinesza was the title of a student song. 
I never thought he was a conspirator.” 





The New Esaltato 


As a boy, in the early 13th Century, 
Peter Nolasque astonished his parents by 
coming home half-naked after giving away 
his clothes to the poor. Later, his com- 
passion was stirred by the plight of his 
era’s D.P.s—the thousands of religious 
prisoners languishing in dungeons and tor- 
ture chambers. He founded the Merce- 
darians—the Order of Our Lady of Mercy 
—dedicated to the liberation of impris- 
oned Christians. Before his death in 1256, 
Nolasque had begged enough money to 
ransom 2,718 prisoners from the Moors. 
In 1317 his order vowed that whenever 
no ransom could be raised, two Merce- 
darians—one priest, one layman—must 
substitute themselves for a chosen captive. 

In the next three centuries, Nolasque’s 
followers freed 300,000 more prisoners, 
mostly from Islamic dungeons and mostly 
by voluntary substitution, One Merce- 
darian, Raymond de Blanez, was beheaded 
by the Moors at Granada in substitution 
for a condemned prisoner. Later the Mer- 
cedarians declined; by 19th Century’s end, 
the order had less than 30 adherents. In 
1918 it was reorganized to establish for- 
eign missions. Today it has a membership 
of some 1,000. 

No Politics? Last week, at the rocky 
island prison of Procida in the Bay of 
Naples, a young (33) Franciscan priest, 
violin-playing Blandino Della Croce, urged 
the revival of the Mercedarian tradition— 
with a mid-2oth Century twist. Blandino 
announced that he would substitute him- 
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Rugs up... curtains down. 4 
litter and conf usion everywhere! y 4 
That’s the time for simple, easy A £5 
meals! ... For instance: milk, f - 


sandwiches, and big bowls of oe 
Campbell’s Beef Soup! Good 5 
rich beef stock, with hefty pieces 

of tender beef in it, and plenty 

of fine vegetables! . . . Delicious! 
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Fou Washday Lunches... ">, » 


Monday is definitely not Mother’s day 
for fancy kitchen work! Yet she can ~ “3 
feed her family simply and well if she 
makes good use of soup. For instance: 
Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo, an excit- 

ingly different soup in the New Orleans Im 


manner, with rice, tomatoes, okra, and 


tender pieces of chicken! They'll love it! J bh 
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Company for Dimnew... 


For dressing up a dinner, 
there’s nothing like bright, 
red bowls of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup! Made to 
Campbell’s famous recipe 
from choice tomatoes. . . 
table butter . . . seasoning. 
... No wonder it’s “the 
soup most folks like best!” 


eave Comblille, tomato sour 






When children fret, 


. ’ Or guests arrive, 
ese: Serve Campbell’s Soups— 
’ They'll cheer and thrive! 



























America’s Eworrre SEVEN 


In America’s 7 greatest cities, hundreds of men were 
asked, “What are your 7 favorite whiskey drinks?” The 
winners are illustrated below. Next question: 

—“What is your favorite whiskey for making these 
drinks?” Again by a wide margin, it was 


7 Crown—Seagram’s finest American whiskey! 
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SEAGRAM'S 7 CROWN MANHATTAN. Sure as Manhattan is the 
enjoyment center of New York, the most enjoyable Manhattans 
are centered on Seagram’s 7 Crown. That's SURE! ot. , heme 1% 
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Seagram's 7 Crown. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Seagram - Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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self for one of the 13 Italian war crim- 
inals serving terms on Procida. 

“This,” he said, “is the beginning of a 
religious crusade to relieve the suffering 
of innocent people ... In the Middle 
Ages, when people were imprisoned for 
political reasons, it was necessary for the 
Mercedarians to undertake their mission 
of liberation. These prisoners are just as 
deserving of the Mercedarian spirit as 
the crusaders enslaved by the Turks.” 

Cautiously Blandino added: “This has 
nothing to do with politics. It is entirely 
religious.” But to other Italians, and other 
churchmen, his gesture did not seem en- 
tirely devoid of a political background. 
During World War II, Blandino had 
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FATHER BLANDINO 
With valise and violin. 


served as an army chaplain in the Al- 
banian, Greek and North African cam- 
paigns. In 1943 he had joined Mussolini's 
diehard “Salo Republic” in northern Italy. 
Does he now sympathize with Fascist 
principles? Replies Blandino: “A call went 
out for chaplains to administer  spir- 
itual comfort. A priest must not interest 
himself in politics.” 

Near war's end, Blandino was clapped 
into a Turin jail by Italian partisans, re- 
leased after a year. He went to Switzer- 
land and this year returned to Italy. Hé 
re-established contacts with ex-servicemen 
and chaplains of Mussolini’s Republican 
Army and with the neo-Fascist Movimento 
taliano’ Femminile (Italian Women’s 
Movement), to whom he propounded his 
idea: revive the Mercedarian tradition for 
liberation of Italy’s 20 war criminals con- 
victed by Allied tribunals, and 1,600 sen- 
tenced by Italian courts. Embittered ex- 
servicemen, theological students, relatives 
of prisoners gave him support—offers of 
money and of substitution for prisoners. 
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Blandino and some of his sympathizers 
sent a letter to the Pope asking his help. 
No answer came from the Vatican. 

During Easter week, with valise and 
violin, Blandino went to Procida. There 
he dispatched letters to the Pope and to 
the Italian President, Premier and Minis- 
ter of Justice, renewing his plea for legal 
recognition of voluntary substitutions. He 
slept on a cot in the same room with other 
prisoners, set up an altar in the reception 
room, commiserated with the war crim- 
inals and their visiting relatives. To news- 
men he said: “Why have the Allies let big 
people go, and let the innocent ones who 
can’t afford lawyers stay in jail? These 
people had to do as they were told. One 
man from my regiment is here for kill- 
ing an Allied prisoner of war. I remem- 
ber him as an 18-year-old illiterate. Why 
should he be imprisoned? Why should I 
have freedom that he doesn’t enjoy? He 
should be free to see his family and have 
babies. Allies are indifferent to their fate, 
so others must take their place.” 

No Mercedarian. Blandino said he in- 
tended to remain on Procida until the 
government recognized the principle of 
voluntary substitutions. His movement, 
he predicted, would spread until all war 
prisoners had been liberated. But his 
Franciscan superiors gave him no encour- 
agement. “The custom of voluntary sub- 
stitution,”*said one of them, “was never 
in our code.” A Vatican aide brushed off 
Blandino as “an esaltato [fanatic] who 
defied discipline. To preserve the peace of 
Saint Francis it is best to ignore a mis- 
taken effort to bring the peace of Saint 
Francis to others.” 

A particularly strong cry of indignation 
rose from Mercedarian headquarters, dis- 
turbed from a century of obscurity. 
Snapped a Mercedarian father: “Blandino 
isn’t of us. The Mercedarians never vol- 
unteered to substitute for political pris- 
oners. They were only interested in re- 
ligious prisoners whose faith might waver 
under persecution and imprisonment. We 
want no part of politics.” 


POLAND 
Way of Dying 


The Red government of Poland had 
turned in due course toward a “hard” pol- 
icy of Communizing the nation. Before 
they come into direct conflict with the 
peasants on the issue of collective farms, 
Poland’s Communists have decided that 
the first order of business is to break the 
influence and independence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. To that end, the Com- 
munists over the past several weeks have 
stepped up pressure on the church; the 
Vatican last week issued a long report 
detailing persecutions in Poland. 

On the heels of this report came a gov- 
ernment announcement in Warsaw, pub- 
lished on the front pages of all newspapers 
there, that the Catholic bishops had signed 
an agreement outlining church-state rela- 





tions. The announcement said that the 
government agreed to permit continuance 
of Catholic religious instruction in the 
state schools, and gave other guarantees. 
The church, according to the account, 
agreed to “oppose abuse of religious feel- 
ings for anti-state purposes, combat crimi- 
nal activity of underground bandits, and 
. . . teach the faithful to respect . . . the 
State authority.” The church was also said 
to have made many other concessions 
which it had formerly refused to make. 
In Rome, the Warsaw announcement 
was received first in shocked silence. Later, 
a Vatican official pointed out that the 
Communist announcement was made a 
day after Adam Cardinal Sapieha, chief 








Asso 
CARDINAL SAPIEHA 
In shocked silence. 


ated Press 


prelate in Poland, had left the country to 
visit Rome. Cardinal Sapieha, 82, and 
other Polish churchmen have been pursu- 
ing a more cautious policy in Poland than 
Cardinal Mindszenty adopted in Hun- 
gary. Nevertheless, Vatican spokesmen did 
not believe that the Polish bishops had 
signed the agreement. Said a Vatican aide: 
“It is incredible that an agreement of this 
scope could have been negotiated without 
Cardinal Sapieha’s knowledge. It could be 
only a dictate.” Said another official: “The 
Communists describe the pact as a modus 
vivendi—a way of living. Actually, it is a 
modus morendi—a way of dying.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Official 


“Her Royal Highness, Princess Eliza- 
beth,” ran a Buckingham Palace an- 
nouncement this week, “will undertake 
no further public engagements.” Transla- 
tion: the Princess, mother of Prince 
Charlie, 17 months, was expecting again. 
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it’s 1D. 10. Titleist 
by a Mile! 








THAT’S RIGHT!—in the majority of 
clubs throughout “the land of cotton,” 
D. T. (Dynamite Thread) Titleist last 
year outsold any and every other golf 
ball. 


The reason? —D. T. Titleist has more 
good golf packed away in it than any 
other golf ball ever teed up by amateur 
or pro! That's why in the 1949 Big Money 
Tournaments, including the National 
Open and P.G. A. Championship (in the 
National Amateur, too) more players 
chose Titleist than any other ball. 

So many golfers just can’t be wrong! 
And listen to this—the new D. T. Titleist 
is even better! —longer off the tee, harder 
to cut! For distance and feel and click, 
nothing can touch it! Your first drive 
will prove it. Acushnet Process Com- 
ge New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


“s ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


pz 
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FRANCE 
The Nine O'Clock News 


Hustling, bustling Indo-Chinese Ngu- 
yen Van Tan had little time for the politi- 
cal debate so popular with his country- 
men in Paris. He was too busy with the 
practical side of politics. A onetime tailor 
and tourist guide in Saigon, Nguyen after 
World War II made himself invaluable to 
the French with his talent for purchasing 
hard-to-get rice for their forces fighting 
Indo-China’s Communist Boss Ho Chi 
Minh. It was said in Saigon that Nguyen 
could buy rice in the very heart of a Ho- 
held village and ship it out to the French. 

Three years ago Nguyen’s business deals 
had the Communists so angry that Sai- 
gon was no longer safe for Nguyen. The 
French suggested that he transfer his base 
of operations to Paris. Nguyen settled 
with his wife and his 20-year-old niece, 
Ly Phan Van Tey, in a pleasant house in 
the suburb of Le Perreux. 

An unassuming young Indo-Chinese stu- 
dent from the Left Bank named Vo Van 
Tu Quoc began dropping in to chat with 
Nguyen. The student professed to be a 
follower of Emperor Bao Dai. 

One day last week Merchant Nguyen 
and his family were gathered around the 
television set in the master’s bedroom at 
Le Perreux waiting for the 9 o'clock news 
to come on. The doorbell rang. Pretty 
Ly ran down to answer it. The caller 
was Student Vo. Ly invited him upstairs 
to join the family circle. As the show 
began, the visitor leaped from his chair, 
whipped out a pistol and screamed at 
Nguyen: “You are a traitor to your coun- 
try. You have been supplying the French 
with rice. You have been condemned by 
a tribunal of the people of Viet Minh and 
I am here to execute the sentence.” Then 
he began shooting. One of the shots caught 
the rice merchant in the neck, killing him. 
Two more shots scratched Mrs. Nguyen. 
Ly flung herself at the student. Vo, tan- 
gling with Ly, fired again, hitting his own 
arm. With a mighty heave he freed him- 
self, seized a box of jewels, ran out. 

Soon afterward, the police picked him 
up unconscious on the ground outside. 
Beside him were the remnants of his iden- 
tity cards which he had tried to burn be- 
fore passing out. “I’ve just killed a man,” 
he gasped when he regained consciousness. 
“Tt was all a matter of politics.” 


BELGIUM 
The King's Terms 


For the first time in ten years, the Bel- 


| gian people this week heard the voice of 


their exiled King. In a_ seven-minute 
speech, recorded in Switzerland and put on 
the radio in Belgium, Leopold outlined a 
compromise plan for his return. He asked 
that he be recalled to the throne, where- 
upon he would “temporarily” cede the 
royal powers to his 19-year-old son Bau- 
douin. In Brussels anti-Leopoldists asked: 
How long is “temporarily”? 

The King’s speech, written after a con- 
ference with Christian Socialist Premier- 
designate Paul van Zeeland, was broad- 








International 
PRINCE BAUDOUIN 
How long is “temporarily”? 


cast first in a somewhat heavy French, for 
Wallonia, where Leopold had lost in the 
March 12 plebiscite; then in a thin, nerv- 
ous Flemish, for Flanders, which had 
voted for his return. Leopold recognized 
that he should reign again only with the 
approval of a “great majority” (he got an 


overall 57.68% in the plebiscite), and 
with the “loyal support of all political 
groups.” 


Too Much or Too Little? In the mean- 
time, while Baudouin ruled as Lieutenant 
General of the Realm, Leopold would 
“make contact with all levels of opinion 
and bring back peace. . .” The temporary 
delegation of power to Baudouin would 
end, Leopold suggested, “with the accord 
of the government and at the moment 
which I shall consider to conform with the 
interests of the nation.” 

Had Leopold conceded enough for anti- 
Leopold Liberals and Socialists? Too 
much for pro-Leopold elements in the 
Christian Socialist (Catholic) party? 

Liberal leaders listened to the King’s 
message in the Salle des Maréchaux at the 
Defense Ministry. They sat around a 
horseshoe table nibbling tea biscuits, and 
after half an hour announced their accept- 
ance “in principle.” But, they cautioned, 
the message “will require certain clari- 
fications and declarations.” 

More Royalist than the King. Paul- 
Henri Spaak’s Socialists heard the speech 
in their conference room at the Maison du 
Peuple. Said one Socialist deputy: “A step 
forward toward national harmony.” But 
the Socialists were making no decision 
until they learned how other parties in- 
terpreted the message. The Christian So- 
cialists were divided, but the more-roy- 
alist-than-the-King faction could hardly 
hold out against the King’s compromise. 

Only a joint session of Parliament could 
summon the King home, but Premier- 
designate Van Zeeland first had to form a 
government and present it to the separate 
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/ Peerless Pete, the Pilot, planed in to Pittsburgh late. 
e He landed at the William Penn, and cried: “I've flown 
this crate from dawn to dark, but I know here I'll find 
a good night’s rest. At Statler’s Hotel William Penn 
you really are a guest!” 


2 Pete made a perfect landing on the peerless Statler bed. 

e “There's not a jounce or jar or bump,” the weary pilot 
said; “eight hundred built-in springs and more bring 
sleep so deep and quiet, it’s restful comfort at its best 
—if it had wings, I'd fly it! 






3 “When flying weather’s cool and dry, I like it best,” 


4 “This Statler meal is ‘on the beam,’”’ cried Pete. “It 
e said Pete, “but warm and wet in Statler’s bath is also e 


hits the spot. You sure serve generous portions, mighty 


quite a treat. Hot water soaks the aches away, there’s good, and piping hot. For food that’s cooked exactly 
soap in big supply, and stacks of towels, fluffy white, right, the Statler’s unexcelled. The service, too, is deft 
like clouds in summer’s sky. and swift—are waiters jet-propelled?” 


An evening at the William Penn pleased Peter and his 
e date. Soft lights, sweet songs, a famous band—no won- STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
der they stayed late. “A tip to travelers!’ Peter cried, BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 


DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


“and no misunderstanding . . . just head for Hotel 
aaa pai ng just hend for: Hote STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 


William Penn, and find a Happy Landing!” 
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UKE CRAZY 


MAN-SIZED COMFORT! 


Head-room and leg-room that makes a full sized 


man comfortable every low-cost mile he drives it. 


HILLMAN 772in 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
649 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 


Sales and Service across U.S. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 











BY BUSINESS 
_ EXECUTIVES 


*, 





Yew York’s 

famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $15. 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President &$ Managing Dir. 
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extravagant 


But it’s authentically FRENCH 
...onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER....swimming 
in rich BEEF STOCK ...sharp- 
ened by rare old PARMESAN 
CHEESE ...simmered in SMALL 
BATCHES. Naturally it costs 


more... If grocer doesn’t stock, 


send his name with $1.35 
for 3 cans to Dept. T-6, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 








SHE HUGS THE CURVES 








chambers for votes of confidence. In two 
weeks of trying, he has had no success. 
The next step would be “clarifications” 
of the King’s message. This might take 
weeks, and might not produce any agree- 
ment on what the King had promised. 


GREECE 
Allied Factor 


King Paul cut a knot last week and 
called on an old foe of his family to form 
Greece’s 19th government since the war. 
The new Premier, General Nicholas Plas- 
tiras, 67, had forced the King’s father 
Constantine into exile in 1922, as an after- 
math of the bungled war against the Turks. 
Plastiras last week assembled a cabinet 
that represented a coalition of his own 
National Progressive Union-of-the-Center 





David Douglas Duncon—Lire 
PREMIER PLASTIRAS 
The Greeks have a word for it. 


and two other center parties (Liberals 
and Social Democrats). 

It also represented the decisive inter- 
vention of U.S, diplomacy. Perhaps be- 
cause of personal distaste for Plastiras, 
the King had first blocked the general by 
naming Liberal Boss Sophocles Venizelos, 
son of the late great Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, as Premier. This split the Liberals 
away from the coalition government 
planned by Venizelos and Plastiras, and 
favored by the U.S. Then followed ma- 
neuvers to line up right-wing royalist 
support behind Venizelos. U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Henry F. Grady quickly threatened 
to withhold ECAid, implying that only a 
center coalition could govern Greece effi- 
ciently. After 23 frustrating days in office, 
Venizelos resigned, blaming his fall on 
“the Allied factor.” This is a phrase fre- 
quently heard in Greece; it is the Greeks’ 
word for Uncle Sam. Grady’s intervention 
in Greek politics had been decisive, but 
so heavy-footed that the prestige of “the 
Allied factor” was now closely bound up 
with the success of Plastiras’ government. 
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Let your own TASTE and THROAT be the judge! 


_ There's never a rough puff 
in a Lucky 


Because Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco! 


Ray Bolger, famous star of stage and screen, as he dances in his Broadway smash hit, “Where’s Charley?” 


TE 





| CP Te 


RAY BOLGER says: 


“Cigarettes, like dancing, must be smooth to be 


really enjoyable. I go for Luckies’ fine tobacco!” 





Right, Ray... you can always count on Luckies to give you 
the real smoothness and deep-down smoking enjoyment 
you want. And, smokers, you can depend on Luckies be- 
cause Lucky Strike means fine tobacco—ripe, light, naturally 
mild tobacco that’s always smooth. Yes, let your own 
taste and throat be the judge. Find out for yourself—get a “SH £7 
me 


Lucky Strike...so round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and easy on the draw 


carton of Luckies today! 


AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





Theyre precious to us, too 


‘O more precious cargo is 
carried in any form of trans- 
port than you carry in your own 


automobile. 


Isn’t it worth remembering that 
we who build Body by Fisher 
are keenly aware of this—that in 
the selection of metals, the design 
of every structural member, even 
the choice of safety plate glass 
for all windows, security is 
always a matter of foremost 


weight with us? 


With good reason you put your 
trust in Body by Fisher. In reali- 
zation of that trust we design and 
build each body for strength and 
protection. When you buy a 
General Motors car, you get a 
hody that has been kept good for 
forty years because Body by 
Fisher specialists try their best, 
day by day, to improve on the 


best they have done before. 


Body by Fisher sii 


Only on General Motors cars : 


CHEVROLET - 





SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


—And how much better you can see through 
it, too—for windshield and windows alike 
carry the proud mark of quality: Safety 
Plate Glass 


used throughout Body by Fisher. 


just one of the fine materials 


—BEITER THAN FEVERS 


PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE « BUICK - CADILLAC 
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THE AMERICAS 
Good Will & Good Fun 


In the first week of his U.S. good-will 
visit, Chile’s energetic President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla lived up to all his ad- 
vance notices. Flashing a smile reminis- 
cent of F.D.R.’s, he raced from ceremony 
to celebration with a headlong pace that 
recalled the late Fiorello La Guardia. 

The first night in Washington, Gon- 
zalez, with his handsome wife Mitty and 
his pretty daughter Sylvia, stayed with 
the Trumans at Blair House. After din- 
ner, host Harry played the piano and 
Margaret sang. Then the President called 
on Gonzalez, who likes to dabble in De- 
bussy and Brahms, to take over. “I never 
play for anybody who plays better than I 
do,” smiled Don Gabriel. 

At the Ball, In his talks with the Pres- 
ident, the tactful Gonzalez never asked 
for a loan. But he asked the President’s 
moral support for the bill now in Congress 
to postpone for two more years the im- 
position of a 2¢-a-lb. import tax on for- 
eign copper. He also invited President 
Truman to visit Chile next November 
when the country opens its $88 million 
Concepcion stee? plant, built with U.S. aid. 

But, as Dean Acheson pointed out at 
dinner one night, the visitor’s gifts only 
began with statecraft. Some fifty years 
ago, said Acheson, the muses had fought 
to control Gonzalez’ future. In the end, 
only four remained in the running. One 
touched his tongue and made him an 
orator, another touched his head and made 
him a statesman, a third touched his fin- 
and made him a musician. “And,” 
id Acheson, “the fourth muse, Terpsich- 
ore, touched his feet—and I don’t have 
to tell you what happened.” Gonzalez 
roared with laughter. After dinner, he went 
to a reception at the Brazilian embassy 
where he sambaed until 3:30. The next 
night, at a Pan-American Union reception, 
he escorted his wife home at midnight, 
then returned and wore out fresh relays 
of dancing partners until 4:30. 

“TI don’t know when we have had guests 
of whom we have thought so much,” said 
Harry Truman, who made no attempt to 
keep pace with his guest after dark, At 
week’s end, when Gonzalez’ train rolled 
northward, other Washington bigwigs were 
red-eyed and exhausted. Chilean Ambassa- 
dor Félix Nieto del Rio saw his chief off 
on the 4 p.m, train, then went straight 
home to bed. 

In the Street. In New York, Chile’s 
Gonzalez rode behind a screaming motor- 
cycle escort to his hotel, quickly changed 
clothes, then headed down Fifth Avenue 
for a sightseer’s Saturday-night saunter. 
“Marvelous, marvelous,” he cried, when 
he made his way through the after-theater 
crowd in Times Square. 

This week, after a ticker-tape welcome 
on lower Broadway and an honorary de- 
gree from Columbia University, the debo- 


gers 
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nair salesman of South American democ- 
racy embarked on a rugged program of 
visits. After New York, Gonzalez planned 
to see Philadelphia, the TVA, Texas’ oil- 
fields and New Orleans. 


ARGENTINA 
"Come Off It, Eva" 


To the hand-picked, specially-schooled 
trade unionists who serve abroad as Ar- 
gentina’s labor attachés, Eva Perén’s 
slightest wish is a command. Last month 
the three labor attachés in London heard 
that the sefiora, who considers herself 
labor’s great patron, would be delighted 
if three of the British workers who had 
helped build Argentina’s new, 14,000-ton 


don a strong letter to Vickers-Armstrongs. 
It sounded more like a collective-bar- 
gaining blast than a diplomat’s note. “We 
hope you will not consider [it] ill-man- 
nered but merely ... business,” they 
wrote, “when we remind you of the com- 
petition . . . for shipbuilding orders.” 

Britain’s press front-paged the news, 
with photographs of the three young Pe- 
ronistas. When shipyard navvies read the 
story, they grunted: “Come off it, Eva,” 
and dismissed the whole thing as “a po- 
litical stunt” to influence current Anglo- 
Argentine meat negotiations. “If they’re 
so eager for friendship with British work- 
ers,” spat one dockside craftsman, “why 
do they make it so hard for us to get a 
bit of roast beef?” 





Tue GonzALez VipeLas & FRIEND 
The ambassador went to bed. 


liner 17 de Octubre at Barrow-in-Furness 
could be present with their wives at the 
launching party. 

Unluckily there was no elaborate 
launching party—just a cozy luncheon 
laid on by the Vickers-Armstrongs ship- 
building company’s directors for their Ar- 
gentine clients. The attachés demanded 
that the workers and their wives be in- 
vited anyway. The company replied that 
it had asked 47 people, mostly Argentines, 
and there was no room for more. 

Attaché Celestino Espina responded 
with a protesting speech at the luncheon 
table. “We regret that Vickers-Armstrongs 
have found it impossible to fulfill the 
wishes of the ship’s godmother,” he cried. 
“We would like to have been able to tell 
[the workers] that in Argentina all citi- 
zens enjoy the same rights.” Last week, 
without bothering to consult their em- 
bassy seniors, the angry attachés contin- 
ued their attack by making public in Lon- 


NICARAGUA 
Stop & Go 


Through the civic generosity of local 
merchants, Managua (pop. 100,000) got 
its first traffic lights last month. Now that 
it has nine on the main streets, the capi- 
tal’s 207 taxi drivers have pretty well got 
the hang of the gadgets, and pedestrians 
have stopped bellowing from the side- 
walks the meaning of red, green and 
amber. Most Managua citizens agree that 
the lights are modern and efficient, and 
that they really have not slowed traffic 
down very much. One unexpected hitch 
did develop: oxcarts, starting from scratch 
on a green light, could just barely cross 
the street before the signal turned red 
again. Readjusting the lights would have 
been a tricky business, but city officials 
found a neater solution of the problem: 
oxcarts were banned from the main 
streets, 
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Joan CRAWFORD 
Routine. 


The Personal Approach 


Soprano Margaret Truman estimated 
that her 1950 earnings from concerts, 
radio and records might come to $75,000, 
but expenses would “cut my gross income 
in half.” Also, she told the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, “there is a little man with a big 
book down at the Internal Revenue office 
—but who am I to gripe about taxes?” 

James J. (“Big Jim”) Jeffries, 75, 
heavyweight champ who was knocked flat 
in 1910 by Jack Johnson, the first Negro 
champ, observed that the fight game has 
become so sissified that “I’d rather see a 
wrestling match .. . Lots of these kids 
fighting now would make damn good ping- 
pong players.” 

Author Raymond Chandler (The Big 
Sleep), master of the hard-guy school of 
crime fiction, openly sneered (in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature) at those who 
prefer the too-too refined type of who- 
dunit (“That charming Mrs. Jones—who- 
ever would have thought she would cut off 
her husband’s head with a meat saw? And 
such a handsome man, too!”’). 

Once again, Connie (Cornelius McGil- 
licuddy) Mack, 87, beginning his soth 
year as manager of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, denied the annual rumor that he 
would retire at the end of the season: 
“Tt’s—it’s preposterous!” 

For a London interviewer from the 
New York Times, Poet-Playwright T. S. 
Eliot cleared up a subtle point that has 
puzzled many who have seen his Broad- 
way hit, The Cocktail Party. Why does 
one of the heroines go on living a dull life 
with her husband while the other goes off 
to Africa to be crucified? Said Eliot: 
“People are just different, aren’t they?” 
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PEO? LE 


The Little Things That Count 


With his leg still in a cast (he broke it 
in three places while skiing last February), 
Prince Aly Khan flew to London for the 
races at Hurst Park. The trip was worth 
it. Horses belonging to his father, the Aga 
Khan, ran off with two races. (The win- 
nings: £4,780 15s.) 

In San Bernardino, Calif., Bernarr 
(“Body Love”) Macfadden, 81, took a 
now-familiar pose (see cut) which helps 
keep him in trim. Then he hurried east to 
appear in NBC’s TV show called Life 
Begins At 80, where he said he might 
stand on his head again (“It’s good for the 
digestion”) or else do a fast Russian 
kazachek (“It keeps my knees supple”). 

Efficient Edith Helm, White House 
social secretary, was momentarily non- 
plussed. At a press conference someone 
said he had heard that Bess Truman “used 
to beat even the boys at mumblety-peg 
when she was a child in Independence. She 
used to pull the peg out with her teeth, 
too.” Quickly rallying, Mrs. Helm replied: 
“That’s an esoteric rite of the player. I 
used to play it myself.” 

Cinemactress Joan Crawford, 42, who 
started out as a Chicago nightclub dancer 
even before the days of the Charleston, 
struck a pose for what she figured might 
be her 8,oooth piece of cheesecake art. It 
had long since become a routine with her, 
she explained: “I just pull in my tummy, 
throw out my chest, and let ’er go.” 





A Ringing in the Ears 

When Cinemactress Ava Gardner 
stepped from a plane at a Madrid airport, 
she played a supporting role to a fellow 
passenger: a timid-looking young man in a 
brown suit, yellow tie and outsized sun 





BERNARR MACFADDEN 
Familiar. 
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Connie MACK 
Preposterous. 


glasses. Ignoring the movie queen, a score 
of waiting dignitaries and cameramen 
rushed forward to greet ex-King Peter 
of Yugoslavia, who had arrived to pay 
his respects to Francisco Franco. 

After three months, Oxford-bred Seretse 
Khama, chief of the Bamangwato, was 
finally allowed by the British to return to 
his homeland for a five-day reunion with 
his white wife, former London Typist 
Ruth Williams, who is expecting a baby 
in June. As crowds of Bamangwato shout- 
ed happily and grizzled tribal elders cried 
pula, pula (welcome, welcome), Ruth, 
sobbing and laughing, ran over the rough 
sand into her husband’s arms. 

At a fund-raising Manhattan tea party, 
Mrs. Sumi Yukawa, petite wife of Nobel 
Prizewinning Physicist Dr. Hideki Yu- 
kawa, won bravos for her costume per- 
formance of two classical Japanese dances. 
Her sons, Harumi, 17, and Takaki, 15, 
did not attend the exhibition. Explained 
Dr. Yukawa: “They’re much more inter- 
ested in baseball.” 


To Remember You By 

World Citizen Garry Davis, 28, who 
tore up his U.S. passport in 1948, seemed 
to have postponed his search for “oblivi- 
on.” Back in his native land on a French 
immigrant’s visa, Garry married brunette 
Audrey Peters, 21, an ex-Hollywood danc- 
er whom he had courted by mail. They 
met for the first time after he landed from 
the America three weeks ago. First, Garry 
and Audrey said their vows in the city hall 
plaza at Ellsworth, Me., while 500 towns- 
people joined in chanting a “unification of 
love” service which Garry had written, 
printed and passed around. Asked about 
his wedding guests, he explained: “I have 
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“OH, GOSH—ANOTHER ACCIDENT?!” 


that makes your interests our first consideration—that assures 
you fast, friendly, day-and-night service plus prompt, fair 
claim handling. 

Dividends returned to policyholders since organization 
now total more than $88,500,000.00! 


“ALL right, Jackie... but it's a good thing you're not 
A driving a real car, ‘cause you just don’t /ook where 
you're going!” 

Unlike Jackie, most people today realize that driving a car 
is serious business. That's why more and more of them ap- 
preciate the sound protection that Hardware Mutuals auto- 
mobile insurance provides. So will you! 

Find out about our automobile insurance with medical 
gnc coverage. This not only provides broad protection, 
Dut pays medical expenses for anyone injured while riding 
in your car. 

You'll also like Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 


Phone Western Union 
Here’s how to find out more about Hardware Mutuals Auto- 
mobile Insurance: simply call Western Union by number, ask 
for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find 
him friendly, capable and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AVTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


etapa 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 
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Offices Coast to Coast 
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simowcA NWEBEL 
PARIS de Janvien T1690 


_ You can still vacation abroad despite heavy summer 





‘+ —. “~i— travel... be sure, too, of return passage. Because 
riage . = 





of increased demands for seats, Air France has almost 
doubled the number of its New York-Paris flights. 
And flying Air France lets you holiday abroad within 





a normal vacation period, a 


Play at Torquay 
—England’s famous 
channel resort. 


Luxurious Constellations... the 
very newest types are flown 
exclusively... bring Paris within 14% hours of New 
York. Lourdes is only 22 hours from Paris... 
Rome, 3% hours... London 1% hours... via Air 
France. Devaluation has greatly reduced fiving 
expenses abroad. And Air France is air travel 





at its best... pleasing service . . . vintage wines or 


Include the shrines of 
France on your Pilgrimage 
to Rome. 


champagne to grace the superb French menu. 






YOUR MAGIC DOORWAY TO PARIS 
+»--AND ALL THE WORLD 


AIR 
FRANCE 


31 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


Your Travel Agent is your 
best counselor . .. make use 
of his experience. Air France 
offices in 71 countries ore 
staffed by trained personnel 
who will provide you with 
os every assistance en route, 


ae 4 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22; Other Offices in Boston, Washington, 
VAR FRANCE | Houston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal 
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always believed in the brotherhood of 
man and I want the people to take part in 
our wedding. We don’t matter except that 
we are part of the community. My body 
is only incidental. It’s my spirit that’s the 
real Garry Davis. And my spirit is certain- 
ly part of the spiritual whole of the world 
. . « To me it’s all clear as crystal.” The 
officiating minister, not seeing things so 
clearly, refused to sign the marriage cer- 
tificate. Then the newlyweds walked off to 
be conventionally remarried by Justice of 
the Peace Boyd Blaisdell. Audrey reluc- 
tantly accepted a light jacket as protec- 
tion against the nippy Maine spring, pro- 
testing that “Our love will keep us warm.” 
By this time, Blaisdell, J. P., had got 
tired of waiting around and could not be 
found. But, anyhow, the pair drove off to 
Bangor for a wedding supper of beer and 
seafood. Reminded that no one had paid 
the minister, Davis asked, “Should we 






Associated Press 
Garry Davis & WIFE 
Spiritual. 


have paid the people, too?” Next day, they 
finally got married, Garry told reporters, 
in stodgy, legal style, certificate and all. 

An irate Englishman wrote to the Lon- 
don Times protesting a rumor of the pos- 
sible destruction of St. George’s Church in 
Gravesend, where Pocahontas, savior of 
Captain John Smith and wife of John 
Rolfe, has been buried for more than 330 
years: “When we are... doing our ut- 
most to attract American visitors it seems 
singularly shortsighted to destroy a build- 
ing which . . . [could] draw them to 
Gravesend in large numbers.” 

Mrs. Helen Dortch Longstreet, ninety- 
ish, peppery widow of Confederate Gen- 
eral James Longstreet, announced that 
she had become a gubernatorial candidate 
against Georgia’s Herman Talmadge. She 
demanded that the Governor be “gallant 
enough to step out of the race,” since “it 
is conceded that [he] cannot be defeated 
by anyone in sight.” 
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when you take pictures 


miniature camera 











. finished and 


of your pictures - - + extra charge 


d as color slides withou 





mounte 





priced 


; easonably 
. in the F izes 


er.- 
made to ord or in larger OF smaller s 


3X size shown here, 


= 
he TERTAINMENT ? CREATIVE SATISFACTION ? 
They're yours when you enter the new world 
of photography —the spectacular world of 
color opened by Kodachrome Film. Use any 
miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or better. “> 
It’s easy to make superb color pictures. 


Fine equipment for less money... 

And now Kodak has produced an ultra- 
modern miniature camera with f/4.5 
Lumenized lens selling at the remarkably 

low price of $29.95, including Federal Tax. 

Ask your dealer to show you the sensational 
new Kodak Pony 828 Camera. With it—and 
Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A, at $29.50 — 
you're well-equipped to start your Kodachrome 
career .. . Inspect these, and other Kodak 


miniatures and projectors... all fine 
instruments at sensible prices. at 
Eastman Kodak Company ; yrome 
Rochester 4, N. Y. “an , kona’ kot 
" oA wee ron] 





Double Reward 


with Kodachrome Film in your 


Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 


Brilliantly Engineered, 
America’s Only F-Head 
Motor Car Engine! 

7.4-1 Compression! 
Ahead of Any 


in its Field! 


A big increase in horsepower and 
a big decrease in fuel consump- 
tion—sounds impossible but 
Willys brings you both in the 
sensational new HURRICANE 
Engine! 

The HURRICANE gives you 
a surging flow of quiet power 
plus record-breaking mileage be- 
cause of its unique design. It is 
an F-head engine, with valve-in- 
head intake and valve-in-block ex- 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO * 





haust. The HURRICANE has a 
compression ratio of 7.4 to 1, but 
does not require premium fuel. 

The short, uniformly-heated 
intake manifold and oversize in- 
take valves deliver to each cylin- 
der an even charge of fuel mix- 
ture at all speeds. With its higher 
compression and even combus- 
tion, the HURRICANE Engine 
squeezes more energy from every 
drop of gasoline. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’! 










SENSATIONAL NEW 
HIGHER-COMPRESS/ON 
F-HEAD ENG/NE 


Ready for you today at Willys Dealers . . . an exciting new line 
of Willys Station Wagons and Jeepsters, distinctive in their 
fresh, original styling . .. powered by America’s most advanced 
engine, the HURRICANE! And here is news you’ll weleome— 


NEW LOW PRICES 


White sidewall tires, overdrive 






and bumper guards optional. 






THE NEW JEEPSTER .. . alow-slung, road- THE NEW WILLYS STATION WAGON... 
hugging sports phaeton with new, crisp _ with new, distinctive styling . .. HUR- 
styling ... HURRICANE-powered for RICANE-powered for improved per- 
surpassing performance. formance and long mileage. It's two 
cars in one—a smooth, comfortable 
passenger car and, with seats removed, 


a big-cargo vehicle for hauling. 


POWER-SURGE PERFORMANCE ! 


FUEL-SQUEEZING ECONOMY ! 





MOST USEFUL VEHICLES White sidewall tires and bumper guards optional 

















Born 1820 
Still going strong 


Meer SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON. . . Smooth, suave, mel- 


low...and the choice of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker— 
Scotch ftom Scotland, and Scotch at its best always. J OHNNIE WALKER 
Born 1820, still going strong. Blended Scotch Whisky... the same high quality 


the world over. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. ¥., Sole Importer. 








In the Mirror 


When A. B. Guthrie Jr., city editor of 
the Lexington (Ky.) Leader (circ. 23,- 
oco), first went to Harvard in 1944 as a 
Nieman Fellow, he was puzzled. Most of 
the six preceding groups of newsmen had 
used their nine months of paid leisure* to 
brush up on history, government and eco- 
nomics. What they really needed to study 
most, thought Guthrie, was how to write. 

To teach his group, Guthrie lined up 
strapping Theodore Morrison, lecturer in 
freshman English, who was also convinced 
that most newspaper writing was pretty 
bad. After Guthrie left to write novels 
(The Big Sky, The Way West), Morrison 





THEODORE MorRISON 
Instead of challenges, excuses. 


continued his teaching. Last week, Mor- 
rison and 1950's twelve Nieman Fellows 
devoted a 60-page issue of the quarterly 
Nieman Reports to discussing why news 
writing is bad and how it can be improved. 
Jargon & Jabberwocky. For one thing, 
said Nieman Reports, too many news 
writers merely parrot the technical jargon 
or confused jabberwocky in government, 
scientific, financial and other reports in- 
stead of translating it. “In economics they 
. drag you, without explanation, 
through dollar pools and over tariff walls. 
In science, they ignore the oaf who doesn’t 
know the difference between atomic fis- 
sion and hydrogen fusion. In labor, they 
blithely skip from secondary boycotts... 
into an open shop, slamming the door in 
the face of the uninformed.” 
Furthermore, “most newspapers are so 
obsessed by “objectivity” that reporters 


Provided by a $1,000,000 grant left to Har- 
vard in 1938 by Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of 
the founder of the Milwaukee Journal. 
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THE PRESS 


are frequently prevented from using back- 
ground knowledge to clarify a_ story. 
“Somewhere,” observed the quarterly, “a 
city editor is always saying: ‘You can’t 
write that unless you can quote some- 
body.’ ” Objectivity is often “carried to 
the point of unintelligibility.” 

Headlines & Obstacles. The worst 
faults in news writing were laid to the 
newspapers’ selling tricks. In order to 
make every edition look and sound new 
and fresh, “new headlines and new leads 
must usually be provided . . . whether or 
not there have been [new] developments 
A writer must create controversy 
where there is none [and worm a 
probe promise out of a politician not so 
much because a probe is needed as be- 
cause a banner story is needed. . .” 

Newspaper makeup practices, the Nie- 
man Fellows decided, are also an obstacle. 
Stories are written so that they can be 
cut from the bottom up; all the essential 
facts are crowded toward the lead so that 
most stories have no suspense. 

The danger in these technical obstacles 
to good writing, said the Reports, is that 
they “become excuses instead of chal- 
lenges.” But assuming that the barriers 
were gone today, could most newspaper- 
men be classified as good writers? An- 
swered one of the Nieman critics: “That 
quality that makes for good writing is 
gratifying and unmistakable. Most news- 
papermen don’t have it and probably nev- 
er will have.” As if to prove it true even 
of Nieman Fellows, one Fellow discussing 
“comprehensible news copy” summed up: 
“The day when trimming a news story 
is not necessary will never come.” 





Surgeon at Work 

In a seventh-floor office in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times plant, Publisher Marshall 
Field, Assistant Publisher Marshall Field 
Jr. and other top brass met last week with 
a 22-man emergency committee of the 
Sun-Times Newspaper Guild unit. The 
committee spokesman told Publisher Field 
that the Guild had heard rumors of an 
impending bloodletting, wanted to get the 
bad news straight from the surgeon him- 
self. Replied urbane Publisher Field: it 
vas no mere rumor. His money-losing, 
round-the-clock Sun-Times was an “eco- 
nomic impossibility,” so he was planning 
to drop the evening editions and turn it 
into a morning paper. There was no point 
in arguing, added Sun-Times Editor Dick 
Finnegan; dismissal notices were being 
handed out at that very moment. More 
than 300 Sun-Times staffers had been 
fired, including 56 editorial employees 
(one out of five). 

Four hours later, a packed, tense meet- 
ing of the Sun-Times Guild tabled a mo- 
tion to take a strike vote, chiefly because 
the staffers—and ex-staffers—felt that 
nothing would be gained by a strike that 
might destroy what was left of the paper. 
But to newsmen, the firings were one more 
packet of evidence from Millionaire Pub- 
















Life Guarantee Policy — 
a new shirt free if the collar does 
not outlive the rest of the shirt. 


Buy WINGS white shirts — made 
of fine, lustrous broadcloth, with 
collars of genuine aeroplane 
cloth, the super-wear fabric. And 
they’re the best-looking collars 


your mirror ever saw. 


For name of nearest dealer write 


WINGS SHIRT COMPANY 
4 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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. a 
Policemen lisher Field that it takes more than money | 
f to make a successful newspaper. 

No Razzle-Dazzle. After founding his 
Manhattan tabloid PM, now folded, Field 
launched the morning Chicago Sun as a 
full-sized newspaper in December 1941. 
He was gunning for Bertie McCormick’s 
entrenched and ably edited Chicago Trib- 
une. But in the next six years, the Sun 
never quite got its sights on the target and 
steadily lost money. In July 1947, with 
his major adversary still as potent as ever, 
Field took on two more. For $5,339,000, 
he bought the afternoon Times, a peppy, 
popular and moneymaking tabloid com- 
peting with John S. Knight’s Daily News 
and Hearst’s Herald-American. Six months 
later, under the impact of the Chicago 





Westinghouse ee ee 
Air Conditioning i } printers” strike, the Sun and Times were Sporting Goods Company President 


merged into a Vari-Typed 24-hour tabloid. 


builds The combined Sun-Times was Chicago's | Lauds Perfect Dependability Of 











second biggest newspaper. But it lacked plasaiie e ae 
il Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
TULSA, OKLA. —“Our new Frigidaire Air 
Conditioner keeps the temperature and 
humidity of our office an display rooms 
just rig ght—winter and summer,” says M. 
Clark Taylor, president of Southwest 
Sporting Goods Company, 611 E. Fourth 
| St. “Thanks to Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
it is now possible for us to do business in 
a modern, windowless building where 
fading of merchandise is eliminated.” 
E. R. Heiliger Ts Tulsa, sold and 


installed the air conditioner. 





To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 


sure to attract more customers dur- complete line of com- 


ing the hot summer months. Small 
and compact, the Westinghouse 
UNITAIRE doesn’t use valuable sales 
area... can often be installed with- 
out alterations. Its smart styling 
blends with your decoration . . . it’s 
economical to operate. Investigate 
the UNITAIRE now. The Westing- 
house Air Conditioning Distributor 
listed in your classified telephone di- 
rectory will recommend the proper 
size for any type of application, Call 
him today, before hot weather gets 
here. Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, 110 


mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 

Store Type aire Division of General 
Air Conditioner Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditionin; ands air —— products _ 














W sce Kirkland—Lire 
PUBLISHER FIELD 
It takes more than money. 


; 

: 
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Y) | 
Westincuouse “Air Condi- 
tioned” sign in your window is 
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Damon Street, Hyde Park, Bos- ‘ the razzle-dazzle, the assurance and the 
ton 36, Massachusetts. savvy of the old Times. When the strike 


ended, production costs shot way up, 
chiefly because of three shifts plus over- 
time for mechanical and circulation crews. 

$1,000 a Day. Reader surveys showed HOW To GIVE 
that TV was also cutting into the evening K RE 
editions, and that most Sun-Times eve- 

ning readers were willing to shift their 
Self subscriptions to the morning editions. So Pe 3 au RED EVES 
— this week Publisher Field killed off what SS res 
was left of the once successful afternoon PA a “S 
Times. Optimistically, Field hoped that <> 
the cut from eight to five editions would 
cost only 20,000 of the Sun-Times’s 620,- 
coco readers. 

With production costs sliced one-third, 
Field thought that the truncated Sun- 
: Times would get into the black. He could 
YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS also devote aH of the Sun-Times's re- 
maining energies to his original war with 


l~ets * o> the Tribune (circ. 915,000), which has 
Westinghouse itself dropped 110,000 circulation in the MURINE 
last 30 months. As a starter, the Sun- 
FOR YOUR EYES 
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Conditioner 






uickly, y 
as a tear: Murine helr 
your eyes fee! fine. 













JUDGED “LUSCIOUS” 


PROCLAIMED FINEST 


CALIFORNIA 


SHERRY 


MADE AND BOTTLED BY CRESTA BLANCA WINE CO, 
LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 


CRESTA BLANCA 
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Is your 


3¢ Stamp? 


Discover a new way to HEAR AGAIN 
with startling clarity—by spending just 
3c for a postage stamp! A way that may 
help you enjoy normal family and social 
life again ... win new success and hap- 
piness. A way that’s easier than you've 
dreamed possible, 
Tells How to 


F R E E BOOK Overcome Hearing Loss 


All you do is mail coupon for valuable FREE 
book. It reveals amazing secrets of how deaf- 
ness can now be overcome, thanks to a tiny, 
new electronic miracle. 
No Button Shows In Ear 

Book tells how to hide deafness. aa 
Act now to discover what this a 
new way to hear may do for 
YOU. Mail coupon today for 
your FREE book. No obligation. 


MONO-PAC 
SYMPHONETTE 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. T-4 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 














MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. T4 


| 


1450 W. 19th St.. Chicago 8, ti! | 
1 Piease send me FREE book that tells how to over- 
| ome hearing loss without a button showing in ear 
| 
| Name 
| Ade 





State, 
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Times this week began giving away $1,000 
a day in a circulation-building quiz con- 
test. But it would take more than hand- 
outs to worry the Tribune, 


The Tie That Binds 


In Paris, Delhi, London, Frankfurt and 
Ottawa, Chicago Tribune foreign corre- 
spondents last week were sporting daz- 
zling red, white & blue hand-painted neck- 
ties. They displayed a picture of the Trib- 
une Tower, complete to the Stars & Stripes 
flying from the top. The ties were gifts 
from Publisher Robert Rutherford Mc- 
Cormick, who wore one himself on his 
recent round-the-world junket (TrME, 
March 20); and thereby got the idea 
that his correspondents should also be 
suitably identified. 


Happy Exception 

Among Britain’s ten national dailies, 
circulation figures are frequently high 
where journalistic quality is low. Thus 
the sin-and-crime-loving London Daily 
Mirror tops 4,000,000 copies a day, while 
the respected Manchester Guardian sells 
a mere 160,000 and the famed London 
Times only 280,000. One happy exception 
to the rule is Viscount Camrose’s London 
Daily Telegraph, whose circulation of 
981,566 makes it the world’s largest qual- 
ity newspaper. Most of the Telegraph’s 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic (it 
has 600 U.S. subscribers) consider its all- 
round news coverage about the best in 
Britain. 

Lord Camrose, 70, whose empire also 
includes 41 periodicals,* keeps a sharp 
eye on his paper. But for 25 years, Editor 
Arthur Ernest Watson, a quiet-spoken 
man who insists on crisp, accurate writ- 
ing, has made most of the day-to-day 
journalistic judgments at the outspokenly 
Tory Telegraph. Not long after Watson 
moved into the editor’s chair, the Tele- 
graph had only 84,000 readers; in 1947, 
its circulation hit 1,000,000. (Later, in the 
postwar newsprint shortage, the Telegraph 
made a voluntary circulation cut of 100,- 
000, has been moving steadily back toward 
the million mark since more newsprint 
became available.) 

Right Hand. A fortnight ago, in the 
Telegraph’s erudite gossip column, “Lon- 
don Day by Day,” by “Peterborough” 
(Hugo Wertham), an unobtrusive item 
recorded an exceptional occurrence at the 
Telegraph itself. After 48 years on the 
staff, 70-year-old Editor Watson was re- 
tiring. His successor, who took over last 
week: grey-haired Colin Reith Coote, 56, 
deputy editor and Watson’s right-hand 
man for the last five years. 

A star rugger player at Rugby and Ox- 
ford, Colin Coote was a captain in the 
British army in Italy in 1917 when he was 
elected to Parliament to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death in action of another 
M.P. At 24, Coote became the youngest 
member of the House of Commons. But 
the general election of 1922, recalls Coote, 
“was the first time the voters really had a 





* His brother, Viscount Kemsley, 66, publishes 
42 dailies and weeklies of his own. 








MOVING 


across the street or 
across the nation... 


Call your LOCAL 
MAYFLOWER 
Warehouseman 


No moving job is too 
small - nor one too large 
for Mayflower Ware- 
housemen. Local or long 
distance moves receive 
the same care and han- 
dling by men who are 
responsible. Next time 
you plan to move, call 
one of the 430 nearby 
Mayflower Warehouses. 







Know your local 


consult your 
telephone directory 








Mayflower Warehouseman 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it's ready to go to work, 
drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water, and time its disintegrating speed. What 
happens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


\ How fast you get relief is im- 


) portant when you have an 

_/Y ordinary headache, neuritic or 

neuralgic pain. And because genuine 

Bayer Aspirin is actually ready to go 

to work in two seconds, it brings relief 
that’s amazingly fast. 

But there’s more to pain relief than 
speed. It’s also important to know how 
dependable your pain reliever is. And 
Bayer Aspirin is one pain reliever you 
can rely upon. For its single active in- 


In 5 Seconds 

The Fastest Wrestling 
Match On Record 
‘Was Completed 

..But In Only 


gredient is not only so effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief, but 
is also so gentle to the system mothers 
give it even to small children on their 
doctors’ advice. 

So when you are in pain, and want 
fast, dependable relief—don’t experi- 
ment with drugs that have not stood 
the test of time. Instead, use genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. And always be sure to 
ask for it by the name “Bayer” when 
you buy. 


%* Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bayer Aspirin 
_Is Ready To Go 














crack at me—and that ended my political 
career.” Ex-M.P. Coote became a foreign 
correspondent and later chief editorial 
writer for the Times; in 1942 he moved 
over to the Telegraph, A knowledgeable 
wine lover, he has written articles for 
both the Times and the Telegraph on 
wines, has also co-edited an anthology 
(Maxims and Reflections) from the writ- 
ings and speeches of his close friend, Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Byline-Bagger. The Telegraph got off 
to a fast start 95 years ago by charging 
twopence when rival dailies were selling 
for fivepence. Soon after, it halved its 
price, became London’s first penny daily; 
in 1888 its circulation soared to an un- 
heard-of 300,000. 

The Telegraph joined forces with the 
New York Herald to send Stanley in 
search of Livingstone, has helped under- 
write many other expeditions and has run 





Eprtor Coore 
In a gossip column, an item, 


exclusive, circulation-catching stories about 
them. A newspaper with a heart, the Tele- 
graph has raised thousands of pounds for 
disaster victims, collected £135,000 to 
help build a new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon after the 
old one burned down in 1926, 

Over the years, the Telegraph has boast- 
ed some notable bylines, including Teddy 
Roosevelt, David Lloyd George, Thomas 
Masaryk and T. E. Lawrence (whose 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom was first serial- 
ized in the Telegraph). As deputy editor, 
Colin Coote himself promoted the Tele- 
graph’s biggest prize, the Churchill war- 
time memoirs, a project shared also by 
Lire and the New York Times. New Edi- 
tor Coote plans no major changes in the 
Telegraph's impartial news coverage or its 
Conservative editorial policy. Says he: 
“We have succeeded to some extent in 
being serious without being dull. I hope 
we shall never fall into the disastrous poli- 
cy of trying to be [ editorially | impartial.” 
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You'll find a golden market 
on the Spanish Main 


Alonso de Ojeda gave Venezuela its 
name—Little Venice—because the 
Indian huts at Lake Maracaibo were 
built over the water, on stilts. Today, 
the huts have given way to thousands 
of oil wells on stilts. And from beneath 
the lake comes a fortune in oil that out- 
does de Ojeda’s golden dreams. Vene- 
zuela is an excellent foreign market, with 


ready cash for the many U. S. products 








SERVING 58 PORTS OF THE CARIBBEAN, INCLUDING; 


it needs. Send today for a copy of 
Alcoa’s Market Opportunities’ book. 
Write on your company letterhead to 
the address at the bottom of this page. 
CARIBBEAN CRUISES 
Enjoy a romantic 17-day Caribbean 
cruise on a modern, air conditioned 
Alcoa ship. Weekly sailings from New 
Orleans. See your travel agent or write 


today for illustrated booklet. 


@ANTIGUA 

@ ARUBA 

@ BARBADOS 

@ BRITISH GUIANA 
@ CURACAO 

@ DOMINICA 

@ DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

@ GRENADA 

@ GUADELOUPE 

@naill 

@IAMAICA 

®@ MARTINIQUE 

@ MONTSERRAT 






@ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
@ST. CROIX 
@sT KITTS 
@5T. LUCIA 
@ST MARTIN 
@$)T THOMAS 
@ST, VINCENT 
@ TRINIDAD 
@ VENEZUELA 
@ Guonto 
@ to Guaira 
& Morocoibo 
®Plerto Cabello 


Bhuarto Sucre 


@ SURINAME (Nath, Gyiano) 





ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC, 
Dept. A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4,N.Y, “ ‘ 
Dept.C, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 14, LA. - 
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NEW FACTS ON MIRACLE-TUFT 


Hits the spot (0/4 0/ #em) — inside, outside, in between! 


25 bristle-tufts . . . 800 bristle-ends! And how 
they do go to work—brushing tooth surfaces 
sparkling clean! Hitting even those hard-to- 
reach in-between spots. That’s because the 
brushhead of the Dr. West's is scientifically 
curved two ways to reach every tooth better. 


Copr, 1850 by Weee ~lucts Compan: 


The “Exton” bristles of this miracle brush are 
waterproofed, too, for more effective cleans- 
ing. And every Dr. West’s comes sealed in 
glass for extra protection. Your choice of the 
four brushhead designs shown below. Each 
the finest brush money can buy. Each 50¢. 
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RADIO & TY 


Not Too Heavy 


The kind of chitchat that used to be 
heard only in beauty shops and over tea 
i ngly available on 





tables is now increas 
TV. Last week Faye 1erson, one of the 
prettiest of the amiable gossips, moved 
her dazzling shoulders and her small talk 
about earrings, books, parties and people 
to a new time and a new network (Sat. 
10:30 p.m., NBC-TV). 

Because the Faye Emerson Show comes 
on the air when the audience is presuma- 
bly stunned by the action-filled, clamor- 

-hour Saturday Night Revue, 
Faye’s slogan is “Let’s just be quiet for a 
few minutes.” About the only demand 
that decorative, 32-year-old aye makes 











ous, 











FayYE EMERSON 
“Let’s just be quiet.” 


on her listeners is to ask their help in de- 
ciding such pleasantly egocentric prob- 
lems as whether or not the Emerson dé- 
colletage is cut too low. Says she: “I 
wear on TV just what I'd ordinarily wear 
at that hour of the night. I don’t think 
children can be adversely affected. They're 
probably not up at that hour, and, any- 
way, have you ever seen the clothes worn 
by the women in comic books?” 

Faye’s interviews, usually with prom- 
inent writers, actors and other profession- 
als, are always unrehearsed, because “the 
best thing about the TV camera is when 
it watches people think, 
searching for the right 1.” Mail re- 
sponse indicates that 75% of the listeners 
ire married women, but Faye has also 


hes them 











developed a surprise following among doc- 
tors and dentists. “I can’t think why,” 
she says, “unless they're just sitting there 
waiting for patients or something.” 

Faye is prepared to talk about anything 
on TV “as long as it’s not too heavy,” and 
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)D) Choose a rugged, dependable Delco—the “number one” battery 
that’s used as original equipment in more new cars and trucks 
than any other make. That way, you're sure to get all the starting 
power, all the long life that a battery should give. And remember, 
your Delco battery is built by Delco-Remy, the world’s largest 


manufacturer of automotive electrical equipment. 





DELCO BATTERIES—A UNITED MOTORS LINE . . . DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








‘Replace with a Battery 
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A WELCOME GIFT 





SPORTSMAN’S 
FLASK 





CURVED TO FIT 
THE POCKET 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PACKAGED 


yy A TRUE COGNAC 


* 


Three-Star Hennessy is a famous 
Cognac Brandy —honored the 
world over for its quality, bouquet 


and clean taste. + 


kkk 


HENNESSY 





Preferred Cognac 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 
JAS HENNESSY & C9, Established 1765. Sole U. S. Agents: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. Importers since 1794 
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she has imposed only a slight self-censor- | 
ship: “The things I don’t touch are peo- | 
ple’s personal lives. And I never rap peo- | 
ple or anything, because I don’t think I’m 

in a position to do so.” 


Blind Spot 


Convinced that “television definitely 
will have an adverse effect on attend- 
ance,” the Western Conference this week 
barred “live” TV of all Big Ten football 
games this fall. The only Big Ten conces- 
sion: filmed versions of the games will be 
oifered for sale to TV stations the day 
after the games are played. 


Simply Amazing 

“Everybody said there wasn’t enough 
dramatic appeal in it,” says Producer- 
Director-Writer Cy Howard of his Life 
with Luigi (Tues. 9 p.m., CBS). “Every- 
body told me no sponsor would buy it. | 
And now look! It has knocked over Bob 





Gene Lester 


Cy Howarp 
Nobody ever oppressed him. 


Hope,* and cut into the rating of Fibber 
McGee & Molly. It has made Tuesday 
night. It’s got a wonderful sponsor [Wm. 
Wrigley Jr. Co.]. It’s got everybody 
amazed, it’s got me amazed.” 

Five years ago, radio had still to hear of 





Cy Howard. After modest success as an 
actor in New York and a $70-a-week sell- 
ing job in Chicago, Howard decided to 
drop his inhibitions and change his per- 
sonality. The result? “Last year I made 
more than $300,000. I'll go over $500,000 
this year.” 

In Hollywood, where he produces his 
My Friend Irma (Mon. to p.m., CBS) as 
well as Luigi, the new, extraverted How- 
ard wears tasseled shoes, owns a pedigreed 
Airedale and lives in a penthouse. He | 


* Though Luigi led Hope for the previous three 
months, the latest Nielsen ratings show: Bob 
Hope, 15.9; Life With Luigi, 13.2. 








Profits And Sales Show Increase! 
Oregon Grocer Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Display Cases 
MILL CITY, OREGON—"'l can attribute 


the decided jump my profits took to my 
new Frigidaire Self-Service Display Cases”, 
says Albert Toman, owner of Hill Top 
General Store, Mill City. ‘Their installa- 
tion increased my sales, bolstered the 
efficiency of my employees, and greatly 
decreased food spoilage. I like the versa- 
tility of the Frigidaire cases which allow 
their use for vegetables, dairy products 
or meats, 

Jones and Fagg, Salem, Oregon, sold 
and installed the equipment. 





To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Self-Service Display Case 


June 26 to S P E N- 
early Sept. 
Aspen, Colo. 
Institute 
for 
Humanistic 
Studies 
presents 


great B oO oO K Ss 
great MEN 
great M U Ss I Cc 





Humanism in a world of Science 


: 
Plato tw Freud 

lectures and seminars by world scholors 
Bach two Stravinsky 


concerts by symphonies, soloists, chamber ensembles 
of world famous reputation 


Write for information on this unique vacotion 


ASPEN, COLORADO, BOX 15 


GOING ABROAD? 





TIME's INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


are available on newsstands and through con- 
cierges in all principal cities of the world. 
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economy 


Ps! 


2000 modern rooms 


bath—radio—Muzak 
spotless comfort 


sensible rates 


FOO W OTEL 


TAFT 


rtof's: NEW YORK 


at SOth St. 
ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. © BING & BING MGT. 





land of infinite beauty 
and striking contrasts 


of fabulous art 
and colorful folklore 


of inexpensive 
and bountiful pleasure 


and above all, of 
festive gaiety and charm 


For Information, Reservations 
Consult Your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in other Principal Cities 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques 
Convenient as Cash—100% Safe 
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drives a Cadillac convertible with the top 
down, even though it’s bad for his sinus, 
smokes a pipe though he prefers cigarettes, 
goes to Palm Springs for his sun tan 
though he would rather go to San Fran- 
cisco, stay indoors and read. During re- 
hearsals he regularly throws calculated 
tantrums, thumps the table, bites his neck- 
tie and otherwise acts as an uninhibited 
genius is expected to act. His actors view 
these antics with mixed emotions, but one 
of them has conceded: “Everything he 
touches is so successful you have to re- 
spect him.” 

Last week the calendar of triumphs for 
jumpy, hot-eved, 33-year-old Cy Howard 
was climaxed in his home town of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. In celebration of 
ality Night,” Life with Luigi was broad- 
cast before a packed audience of 12,500 
in Milwaukee’s Arena, which included Cy’s 
proud parents, Mr. & Mrs. Sam Horwitz. 
Said Cy: “This thing’s in my heart. I'm a 








Dizzy DEAN 
He'll just skip some of ’em. 


guy who was born and lived on the wrong 
side of the tracks in Milwaukee. So look 
what I am now and what I've got. Nobody 
ever told me I couldn't do it. Nobody ever 
oppressed me. And look at the story it- 
seli—an Italian immigrant, created by a 
Jew and played by an Irisher [J. Carrol 
Naish |. It’s wonderful—amazing!”" 





Swing, Swanged, Swunged 
New York Yankee fans 
this week with a brand-new 
In a pre-game TV interview with Man- 
ager Casey Stengel, big, ham-handed 
Dizzy Dean boomed: “You ain't a-woofin’ 
about that, brother!” The fans also noted, 
for future reference, that the Arkansas- 
born announcer conjugates the verb to 

swing as swing, swanged, swunged. 
Grey-haired and 45 lbs. heavier than he 
was when he was pitching for the St. Louis 
Cardinals in the ‘30s; 39-year-old Jay 
Hanna Dean is no radio & TV novice. His 


were coping 
vernacular. 


“Nation- | 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE OR SELL 


more Sodas, 


saws, stockings 
or sedans 








Ever think of putting heat to work during 
the colder months in the same way you 
employ incentive drives or special sales— 
to attain more production or to ring up 
more sales? Whether it be corner shop or 
giant factory, there are Bryant Automatic 
Gas Unit Heaters to scientifically handle 
the heating problem, to bring greater com- 
fort to employees and customers. Sensitive 
controls automatically hold the tempera- 
ture at the proper degree. Specially de- 
signed burners get maximum heat from all 
fuel consumed. Rugged steel or cast iron 
combustion chambers (optional) assure 
long life for the installation. If you’re hop- 
ing to setnew records in production or sales 
next winter, plan now to let Bryant Auto- 
| matic Gas Unit Heaters help lift the curve! 


eta 


UNIT HEATERS 
























Over 40 years of leadership in gas heating 

ee eee a to ---- 
Bryant Heater, Dept. 72, 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 

! Send me further information on 
I Bryant Automatic Gas Unit Heaters. 

Name __ - 
! Com ; 

| pany = - 
} Address = —_ 

' City ——— 
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Introductory offer! 
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vv PERSONNA 


injector blades 


the very finest injector blades ever made! 





precision 


_ reg. g9s 
reg. 30° 


$1.24 


90 blade injector. - - 


: 5 blade injector - - - 


5 blades ----*" Value 


/ all for QO¢ 





;\ 
for a limited me only 


Personna invites you to try these new injector 
blades at a price which makes them cost less 
than the most widely advertised brand. 





Buy this special today. They fit your injector 
razor perfectly. Use as many blades as you 
wish. Then if you’re not completely satisfied, 
return the dispensers to us for full refund. 


Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
injector! double edge! single edge! 


Personna guarantees 9 superb | 
shaves from every blade °ss""au‘‘euna"® 
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broadcasts of St. Louis ball games during 
the past nine years have put him in a posi- 
tion to spend each winter “huntin’, fishin’, 
and doin’ nothin’.” But his new job with 
the Yankees, over Du Mont’s New York 
television station WABD, marks the first 
time he has had to handle commercials 
(Ballantine beer and Philip Morris ciga- 
rettes). “Some words are pretty doggone 
hard—if I cain’t pronounce them, I'll skip 
em,” says Dean. “After all, as the fella 
said, I only went to the second grade.” 
Helping him over the rough spots and big 
words is short, chipper Jack Farrell of 
the Yankees’ publicity staff, who boasts 
that “I didn’t get far beyond the second 
grade myself.” 

Dizzy’s salary back in 1933, when he 
won 20 games for the Cardinals, was 
$3,000. For his corn-pone idiom and 
homespun description of doings at the 
Yankee Stadium this summer he will get 
$30,000. “Which is more than I ever made 
pitchin’ baseballs,” he says thoughtfully. 


Home Work 


While U.S. children, as usual, sat glued 
to TV screens, their elders this week were 
trying to improve things for them. 

In Chicago, TV Forecast magazine an- 
nounced a Television Board of Review to 
approve or disapprove both children’s 
shows and any others they might be likely 
to watch before bedtime. The board will 
have no legal authority, but its impres- 
sive membership of top Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish clergy and laymen seemed 
to promise that it would get results. 

In Manhattan, NBC—after thinking it 
over for a year—scheduled a new network 
program, Watch the World (Sun. 3:30 
p-m., NBC-TV), intended to counteract 
some of TV’s blood-&-thunder children’s 
shows. Dedicated to current events, Unit- 
ed Nations, developments in the arts & 
sciences and other worthy projects, Watch 
the World has been heavily plugged by 
educators. Facing the impossibility of 
keeping small fry from watching TV, 
RCA Board Chairman David Sarmoff said: 
“The important thing now is how to use 
the medium of television affirmatively for 
children...” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, April 
21. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal, with Leu- 
een MacGrath and Margalo Gillmore. 

Meet the Press (Fri. 9:30 p.m., Mutu- 
al). Guest: Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC). 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

Hollywood Star Playhouse (Mon. 8 
p.m., CBS). A new drama series. James 
Stewart in Nor Gloom of Night. 

Lucky Strike Theater (Mon. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Ella Raines in Phantom Lady. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Burgess Meredith in The Horse’s Mouth. 

Bing Crosby Show (Wed. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guest: Beatrice Lillie. 
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Bottled in Bond » Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 100 Proof . Park & Tilford Distillers of Kentucky, Inc., Louisville, Ky. © 1949 








WORLD’S BIGGEST DAMS get Gargoyle protection 
for their giant hydraulic-turbine-driven generators. In 
Westinghouse generator shown, rotating parts—with com- 
bined weight and thrust of 250 tons—float on thin films 
of a famous Gargoyle oil. Socony-Vacuum lubricates more 
turbines of 5,000 K W and over than any other oil company! 


Se + Cc 


NEW CONTINUOUS MINING MACHINE — a mighty 


mechanical marvel- 


rips into a seam of coal, passes it back 
and loads it for haul-away at the amazing rate of two tons 
per minute! Protecting the ripper-head gears, hydraulic 
mechanisms, bearings, motors and other moving parts 








HIGH-SPEED PRESS—one of 24 giants which spin out 
a million magazines a day in McCall’s Dayton plant! 
Goss press shown gets Gargoyle protection for high-speed 
gears, bearings, other critical parts. From giant press to 
midget motor . .. more machines of all kinds are lubricated 
by Socony-Vacuum than by any other oil company! 





posed a difficult lubrication problem. Working with the 
builder—Joy Manufacturing Company—Socony-Vacuum 
furnished the right lubricant for every part . . . successfully 
solved this problem. Socony-Vacuum has more lubrication 
engineers serving industry than any other oil company! 


f World’s Greatest 
| Lubrication Knowledge and 
Engineering Service 


| 
\ The machines pictured here are unique in their 
7 respective fields ...each the biggest of its kind 


. . each the costliest to build . . . each presenting 
complex lubrication problems. And, in each instance, 
Socony-Vacuum was entrusted with the Correct 
Lubrication of the entire project. 


The same lubrication knowledge which has so 
successfully met the requirements of these ‘‘million- 
dollar babies” is available for your plant. Just call 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST TELESCOPE — a million pounds 
of steel atop Mt. Palomar, California—floats on a film 
of oil five thousandths of an inch thick . . . swings so 
friction-free you can move it with your finger! It took 
plenty of experience to develop such an oil... and 
Socony-Vacuum has 84 years’ experience! 





Lubricants 











WORLD’S BIGGEST TESTING MACHINE —can 
apply a force of 5,000,000 lbs.! Working parts of this 
super hydraulic press are protected by a proved Gargoyle 
oil selected by the builder—Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
More machine builders recommend Socony-Vacuum 
than any other oil company! 


Couect Lubrcdtion 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETHKOLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 





Freeze-dry, a step in pent illin production, stabilizes the antibiotic 


| for manufacture into the many pre scription forms required by doctors. 
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Medicine... Produced with care... Designed for health 
[Upjohn | Serving the professions of medicine 
and pharmacy since 1886 


Copyright 1950, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan 
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Safe DDT 


For those who would like to use DDT 
but are afraid of being poisoned by it, the 
current Mosquito News (published by the 
American Mosquito Control Association) 
has a word of reassurance. According to 
Lieut. Commander William J. Perry and 
Lieut. Leonard J. Bodenlos of the Med- 
ical Corps, U.S. Navy, DDT is practically 
harmless to humans who get it on their 
skins or breathe it into their lungs. 

The two officers examined military per- 
sonnel and laborers who had been working 
with DDT for as much as five years. In 
no case did they find an ailment traceable 
to DDT. To make doubly sure, they 
analyzed body fat from 16 men who had 


been exposed constantly to DDT. Though’ 


the insecticide tends to concentrate in fat- 
ty tissues, they found none of it in their 
samples. 

Like many other things, DDT is poison- 
ous to human beings if swallowed in large 
doses. Perry and Bodenlos suspect, how- 
ever, that some of the deaths credited to 
DDT were really due to the kerosene and 
other solvents in which the insecticide was 
dissolved. 


Better than the Germans’? 

At the end of World War II, the Ger- 
mans had an enormous lead over non- 
German rocket men. To show some of the 
progress made since by the U.S., General 
Electric Co. last week gave a guarded 
gi'mpse of its rocket motor laboratory at 
Malta, near Schenectady. The massive 
test-stands are hidden in a 3,000-acre pine 
forest well marked with “restricted” signs. 
Closely shepherded newsmen and photog- 
raphers did not learn much, except that 
G.E. has been busy on rockets since 1945, 
when it first undertook to assemble cap- 
tured V-2s. 

Dr. Richard W. Porter, head of “Proj- 
ect Hermes,” as G.E. calls its rocket pro- 
gram with Army Ordnance, feels that the 
German lead has been overcome, The G.E. 
rocket motors, some of which were static- 
tested spectacularly for the visitors, are 
about 10% more efficient than the motors 
of the V-2s. They are smaller for the 
equivalent power, and they burn commer- 
cially pure alcohol instead of the alcohol 
mixed with 25% water that the Germans 
used to hold down the heat of combustion. 
The improvements, Dr. Porter believes, 
will show up in payload—the ultimate 
payoff of rocketry. G.E. does not say how 
many of its motors, if any, have yet been 
flown at White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. Mex. 


Twinkling Mysteries 

To most laymen, the atmosphere on a 
clear day or night looks beautifully trans- 
parent. The astronomers, aware of this 
illusion, know that even the clearest at- 
mosphere is opaque to many kinds of 
radiation. Visible light pushes through it 
without much loss. So do ultraviolet and 
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infrared if their wave lengths are not very 
different from ordinary visible light. Most 
other radiation coming from outside the 
atmosphere is absorbed before it reaches 
the ground. The chief exception is radio 
waves, which penetrate not only the at- 
mosphere but also thick clouds. 

British astronomers, often frustrated by 
the persistent clouds over their murky 
island, have taken advantage of this “radio 
window” and are busily developing the 
brand-new science of radio astronomy. 
Their “telescopes” are powerful radio re- 
ceivers with antennas designed to respond 
to signals from one direction only. With 
the directional receivers, they sweep the 
sky, looking for natural broadcasting sta- 
tions in space. 

There is plenty to look for. The sun 
sends out radio “noise,” but not very 
much of it, considering its size and near- 
ness (93 million miles). Far more inter- 
esting are a number of mysterious “point 
sources” scattered around the sky. More 
than 30 have been found so far. They do 
not correspond to any object that shines 
with visible light. They appear to be very 
distant and perhaps as big as stars. They 
must be peculiar stars, however, for ap- 
parently they send out 100 million times 
as much radio energy as the sun. 

Like stars, the point sources twinkle— 
in the radio sense. Two identical receivers 
a short distance apart do not pick them up 
with equal brilliance. The “twinkle” is 
supposed to be due to electron clouds in 
space that deflect the radio waves. 


[MEDiag: 





No one knows for certain yet what 
the mysterious objects are made of or 
exactly how they send out their energy. 
But Britain’s radio astronomers, delight- 
ed with their fog-proof window on the 
universe, are rapidly improving their in- 
struments and trying to find out. 


Esthetic Satisfaction 

As executive vice president of Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories (drugs), 
Businessman Francis Boyer has to deal 
with and hire scientists. Last week he told 
a Philadelphia convention of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society how he tries to de- 
cide whether a scientific researcher is apt 
to make real discoveries. 

“How can a businessman,” asked Boy- 
er, “or a politician for that matter—tell a 
good scientist? He certainly is incapable 
of forming any sensible judgment on sci- 
entific grounds. He must, I th‘nk, turn to 
the human side. Every scientific discov- 
ery is in a sense the autobiography of the 
man who made it.” 

After asking advice from eminent 
friends, Boyer decided that a creative 
scientist must be “an all-round man, not 
a narrow specialist . . . This type of man 
is the one best able to leap barriers be- 
tween fields, to borrow techniques, to 
synthesize new concepts.” Besides many- 
sidedness, the productive researcher 
should have “the ability to see the re- 
lationship between apparently unrelated 
facts, the ability to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the unobvious.” He should 
have “intense curiosity combined with 
intense skepticism.” His motivating force 
should be “the esthetic satisfaction he 
obtains in bringing order out of chaos.” 


The turbo-prop, Cinderella among airplane engines, has just been discovered 
by a lot of ardent princes. Until recently, many U.S. air designers were rather 
scornful of it. There was no room, they felt, for the turbo-prop, which is an 
intermediate step between reciprocating engines for conventional airplanes and 
the new turbo-jet engines for high-speed craft. 

Now many engineers feel differently. Last week Consolidated Vultee was pre- 
paring to flight-test the Navy’s XP-sY-1, a flying boat with four s5,500-h.p. 
Allison turbo-prop engines. Douglas had a smaller turbo-prop airplane almost 
ready, and most of the big manufacturers of airliners were tinkering with the 


turbo-prop idea for commercial use. 


The turbo-prop works very much like the turbo-jet, except that its central 
shaft is hitched through reduction gears to an old-style propeller. The turbine 
(rear) takes from the stream of hot gases more energy than is needed to run 
the compressor (forward). The excess runs the propeller. Turbo-props are 
lighter, simpler and smoother than reciprocating engines; they have more “pro- 
pulsive efficiency” than turbo-jets at intermediate speeds (below 500 m.p.h.). 
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This Side of Happiness 
(See Cover) 


It was not an auspicious debut. Mom 
strummed the ukulele in the blind pig 
that she operated in Lansing, Mich., and 
out onto the floor came a skinny, freckled 
five-year-old named Betty June Thorn- 
burg, with her sister Marion, seven, While 
the speakeasy customers sipped needled 
beer, the blonde moppets sang and wrig- 
gled their way through Black Bottom and 
other favorite anthems of the year 1926. 

“Mom didn’t do anything real bad,” 
recalls Betty Hutton, as larger audiences 
have since come to know the freckle-face. 
“How is a woman supposed to make her 





star on the verge of her splashiest success. 
She was still going strong on the momen- 
tum she had picked up on the wrong side 
of the tracks. Her relentless determina- 
tion to get to the top had flung her from 
speakeasies to street-singing to band- 
stands, then onto Broadway and into the 
startled public eye as the frenzied high 
priestess of a nameless chaos-with-music 
that has been wrongly called jitterbugging. 

It has been nine years since she zoomed 
into Hollywood. All but bursting with 
vitality, she tore into her film career with 
a bellicose zeal and a tomboyish winsome- 
ness that suggested a cross between one of 
the Furies and Little Orphan Annie. Last 
year, having made two duds in a row 


Wide Worid 


With Frep Astarre on “Let’s Dance” Set 
Without a crowd, torture. 


living with two kids when her husband 
deserted her? Mom just ran a joint on a 
small scale. We'd operate until the cops 
got wise. Then they'd move in and close 
us down, and we’d move somewhere else. 
Marion and I would entertain the cus- 
tomers by dancing and singing. We really 
lived that way until we were 12 and 14 
years old... Things were really tough. At 
one time we were down to one can of 
beans.” 

When she could get it, Betty’s mother, 
Mabel Lum Thornburg, took daytime 
work on the assembly lines in automobile 
factories at 22¢ an hour. For a time, after 
she and the children had begun to share a 
Detroit basement flat with two other fam- 
ilies, she worked as a “tackspitter,” tack- 
ing upholstery into car seats. She would 
come home at night “with nails in her 
fingers where she'd missed.” Says Betty 
grimly: “I made up my mind then that no 
one—no one—would keep us like that.” 

No one has. Last week 29-year-old Bet- 
ty Hutton was a $260,000-a-year movie 
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(Dream Girl and Red, Hot and Blue), she 
decided, probably correctly: “My career 
needed a jolt.” 

Plotting & Prayers. Within the fort- 
night, U.S. moviegoers will see the jolt 
her career has gotten: M-G-M’'s Annie 
Get Your Gun, 1950’s biggest, costliest 
($3,200,000) musical. The star: Betty 
Hutton. As something extra, Actress Hut- 
ton will pop up as co-star with Fred 
Astaire this summer in another brightly 
colored song & dance film, Paramount’s 
Let’s Dance. Though Hollywood’s box of- 
fice has been slumping, there are still sure- 
fire receipts in a lavish Technicolored 
musical—and not enough surefire cinemu- 
sical stars to go around. As the cinemusi- 
cal girl of 1950, Betty holds just about as 
firm a grip on the immediate future as 
Hollywood can offer. 

Impatient but determined, Betty had 
prayed, pleaded and plotted for the role 
of Annie from the time she saw Ethel 
Merman do it in the 1946 Broadway hit. 
She never doubted she would get it, even 





after M-G-M outbid Paramount, her home 
studio, for the film rights. With Judy Gar- 
land cast in the lead and shooting already 
begun, Betty still insisted on betting an 
M-G-M executive that she would play 
the part. 

After 30 days of expensive shooting by 
two directors, M-G-M’s Garland had a 
nervous breakdown, and the studio had to 
start again from scratch. Betty sent emis- 
saries scurrying to M-G-M’s Louis B. 
Mayer, who said: “We'd be silly to give 
the part to somebody on another lot.” 
But after rummaging around among its 
own players, the biggest star constellation 
in Hollywood, M-G-M decided that it 
needed Betty just as badly as she needed 
the part. 

It was a decision that audiences are 
likely to approve. Originally tailored to 
Broadway’s first lady of musicomedy, 
Annie Get Your Gun demands a star with 
high-voltage showmanship and an earthy 
flavor, Betty Hutton, who is not remark- 
ably pretty, by movie standards, nor a 
remarkably good singer or dancer, has a 
vividly unigue personality in a town that 
tends to reduce beauty and talent to 
mass-produced patterns. Watching her in 
action has some of the fascination of 
waiting for a wildly sputtering fuse to 
touch off an alarmingly large firecracker. 

Annie Get Your Gun breaks no new 
ground. But thanks to irrepressible Betty, 
Irving Berlin’s fine ten-song score and a 
showmanlike production, it should leave 
moviegoers feeling that they have been 
roundly entertained. The picture sticks 
close to the original musicomedy book by 
Dorothy and Herbert Fields, takes all its 
music & lyrics from the original Berlin 
tunes. It loses a few laughs getting by the 
censor, as well as five of the show’s lesser 
songs. It gains trom jettisoning a con- 
ventional romantic subplot and from the 
broader canvas of the screen. 

Brimming with colorful costumes and 
extravagant, Hollywood-style Wild West 
shows, the film is a fictional embroidery 
of the romance and rivalry between Sharp- 
shooter Annie Oakley and Crackshot 
Frank Butler (Broadway’s Howard Keel). 
Annie, who can’t miss anything she shoots 
at, eventually learns that You Can’t Get 
a Man with a Gun. She gets him by learn- 
ing how to shoot and miss. 

Betty carries the show with such riot- 
ous energy and eagerness to please that 
she threatens to carry it too far. She 
plunges into her first two numbers like a 
bronco out of a rodeo pen, filling the 
screen with so much motion that it is 
hard to listen for the words—and impos- 
sible to ignore the singer. She lacks Ethel 
Merman’s craftiness with comedy, but 
along with her unbridled vitality, she gives 
the role something that brassy Ethel Mer- 
man never attempted: she kindles the 
love story with poignancy, makes it seem 
something more sincere than a musicom- 
edy plot. In a slow, sentimental number 
like They Say It’s Wonderful, performed 
with breathless tenderness, she puts to- 
gether the rare blend of singing and act- 
ing talent that makes lyrics carry emotion 
as well as melody. And, toward the end, 
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Betty Hutton As Racs-To-RicHEs ANNIE OAKLEY 
After two duds, a jolt. 


when she bounces back into animal spirits 
to join Keel in Anything You Can Do I 
Can Do Better, her strident comic style 
and Berlin's flamboyant duet seem to have 
been made for each other. 

“Hiya, Dollface!" Betty’s all-out as- 
sault on an audience is a trademark that 
she carries into every appearance, public 
or private, that might conceivably make 
the world more Hutton-conscious and thus 
advance her career. Her clarionlike en- 
trance into a restaurant (‘Hiya, dollface! 
Hey, got my table?’’) is one of the diges- 
tive hazards of eating out in Hollywood. 
During a wartime bond tour, she stole the 
headlines in most of 20 cities from a train- 
load of more prominent stars by rushing 
to kiss the mayor on arrival; in one city 
she had to leap onto a police motorcycle 
to beat the rest of the troupe to City Hall. 

When she is working on a picture, Betty 





Wide World 
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makes it a point to be in bed by 9 p.m., 
turns out before 6. On the rare occasions 
when she is not playing to the crowd, she is 
likely to be quiet, moody, tortured by 
self-doubt. During the filming of Annie, 
she would telephone Director George Sid- 
ney at night: “Were you really satisfied 
with that take? . . . But you didn’t smile 
at me very much, Are you sure you aren’t 
mad at me?” Or she would telephone 
Sidney’s wife to ask fretfully if the boss 
had come home in a good mood. Betty 
cries easily, suffers insomnia, confesses 
at times that her success has not brought 
her happiness. Once, with the candor that 
makes her pressagents tremble, she. blurted 
to an interviewer: “You know what I 
think I’ve done? I think I’ve loused up 
my life.” 

A Real Bad Hurt. Betty's life began 
on Feb. 26, 1921, in Battle Creek, Mich., 
“by the railroad tracks between Postum 
and Kellogg.” She was two when her 
father, a railroad brakeman named Percy 
Thornburg, drifted off to California with 
another woman. Soon after, the mother 
took Betty and Marion to Lansing. They 


did not hear of Thornburg again until 
1937, When he killed himself in a Los 
Angeles suburb and left the two girls 


$100 each. 

“Betty was jealous of her sister right 
from the start,” says her mother, who has 
since remarried and lives in Hollywood 
not far from Betty. “She was always in my 
lap, always after affection. She would 
stand on her head, do cartwheels, yell or 
do anything to attract attention away from 
her quieter sister.” As the girls grew up, 
Betty envied Marion her more luxuriant 
hair and her pretty face. 

When she was five, an older boy play- 
fully threw Betty off the end of a 
pier. She hit a nail in one of the pilings 
and snagged her left cheek, near the eye; 
the scar is still faintly noticeable. “It 
made my inferiority complex worse,” says 
Betty. “The kids called me ‘Bad-eye Bodie’ 
and nicknames like that, that hurt real 
bad. So I acted fresh and tomboyish, 


as if I was tougher than anybody on 
the block.” 

The family moved to Detroit when she 
was eight, but it was still the wrong side 
of the tracks. “I'd do anything to escape,” 
says Betty. “I got broody and bad. I’d 
dance and sing on street corners. I never 
did anything real wrong, but I landed in 
juvenile hall sometimes.” At eleven she 
played Mae West in a school theatrical, 
and began doing well on amateur nights in 
Detroit theaters. At 14, she became a 
vocalist for a band of high-school boys. 
At 15, tired of waiting to be discovered, 
she packed off with some musicians to 
dazzle Manhattan, which refused to be 
dazzled. Somebody gave her the fare to get 
home. After that, Betty, just past her 
first year in high school, went to school 
no more, 

One night in January 1938, her future 
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finally beckoned. Bandleader Vincent Lo- 
pez, playing in Detroit and looking for a 
new girl singer, saw her performing in a 
nightclub. He gave her the job at $65 a 
week, and she celebrated by eating steak 
for the first time—at breakfast, lunch, 
dinner and supper. But she soon began to 
worry tearfully that she was not getting 
over. Then, at dinner one night in Phila- 
delphia, a trombonist in the band confided 
that she was going to be fired. Betty 
gulped three brandy-and-benedictines and 
went to the theater in the reckless convic- 
tion that she had nothing to lose. 

That night the Hutton style burst upon 
a relatively powerless world. Between 
choruses of Dipsy Doodle, she began to 
throw her body around as if she had no 
further use for it. She mugged, turned 
somersaults, hopped on musicians’ laps 
and pulled their hair, fought off imaginary 
adversaries, tore up sheet music, swung 
Lopez off his feet, made a flying tackle at 
the microphone. In a favorite metaphor, 
Betty says: “I murdered the people.” 

Lopez decided that his vocalist, whom 
he had first billed as Betty Jane, deserved 
a new name. A firm believer in numerology, 
he let the numbers lead him to “Hutton.” 
“T tried to get a vibration that would 
make her a lot of money,” he says. “It 
was a five-eight vibration. After that she 
did fine.” By the time the band played 
Billy Rose’s Casa Mafana, Betty had 
whipped her own vibrations into enough 
of a frenzy to dazzle Manhattan at last— 
and to make Rose caution her not to 
“tear down my theater.” 

The Dangerous Life. In her new glory 

“America’s No. 1 Jitterbug” (“As a 
matter of fact,” she says, “I pooh 
jitterbug”), Betty worked up to $175 a 
week for Lopez. Then she quit him, though 
their contract still entitled him to 20% 
of her earnings. She went into a Broadway 
revue, Two for the Show, and got rave 
reviews. 

During the show’s run, hard-working, 
hard-cussing Actress Hutton spared her 
fellow performers no more than she spared 
herself. She thrashed about so violently 
that once she catapulted off the stage 
and onto a drummer in the orchestra pit. 
In a number that required her to maul 
Keenan Wynn, she once toed him into a 
dead faint, forced him to take to protective 
padding. Among her later victims: Bob 
Hope, whose teeth caps she sent scattering 
over a sound-stage floor during a bit of 
jujitsu; Cinemactor Frank Faylen, whom 
she knocked out with a right to the jaw 
when the director demanded realism; 
Eddie Bracken, who, in a saloon scene, 
caught a Hutton slap on the back that 
looped him over the bar and into a heap 
on the other side. “When they work with 
me,” crows Betty, “they gotta get in- 
surance policies.” 

After Two for the Show closed, Band- 
leader Lopez inadvertently helped Betty 
to get her next big break. She had stopped 
paying his 20%, and he sued her for 
$646.so. Betty stormed into the office 
of Theatrical Attorney A. L. Berman, 
whose clients included Buddy De Sylva, 


the Broadway and Hollywood producer 
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WitH VINCENT Lopez (1939) 
From numbers, a name. 


and songwriter, While she was in the 
office, De Sylva telephoned Berman from 
California to get “someone like Betty 
Hutton” for a supporting role in Panama 


Hattie, the musicomedy he was then cast- 
ing for the Manhattan stage. “Why not 


asked Berman. “I've 
Betty won both the 


Hutton herself?” 
got her right here.” 
part and the lawsuit. 

$10 Down. With her talent for a 
nonstop fireworks display and her brash, 
kid-sisterly appeal, she also won some- 
thing more important: the role of De 
Sylva’s protégée. He soon became Para- 
mount’s executive producer, a post he 
held for four years. One of his first de- 
cisions was to take Betty out of Panama 
Hattie and on to Hollywood. 

During her first weeks in Hollywood, 
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Sanders—Lire 


in 1941, Betty sobbed over the tele- 
phone to friends in New York about 
her feelings of loneliness and rejection. 
But Hollywood caught no glimpse of that 
mood, She quickly bought a mink coat 
(on $10 down) and a Buick convertible, 
sampled two apartments and then leased 
a penthouse—all without being quite sure 
how she would meet the monthly pay- 
ments. At Paramount she insisted on the 
services of the head make-up man as 
well as a downstairs dressing room (just 
between those used by Bob Hope and 
Bing Crosby). She made pressagents tear 
up her first publicity stills and shoot an- 
other set. When she visited the music 
department and was asked what sort of 
thing she did, she leaped onto Composer 
Johnny Mercer’s back with a wild yell: 
“I do something like this. Get it?” She 
greeted dignified Cecil B. DeMille with 
“Hiya, dreamboat.” 

On her first picture, The Fleet’s In, 
Betty complained to De Sylva that the 
director and cameraman were leaving her 
out of things. They politely explained: 
“We can’t keep her in the camera.” De 
Sylva had a camera dolly rigged up and 


told the director to follow her all over 
the set if necessary. “You can’t keep 
her quiet,” he said. “You'll lose her.” 
But as he brought Betty slowly along 


to starring parts, De Sylva tried to im- 
press her with the need for channeling 
her energy instead of letting it run all 
over the lot. 

Qualms & Classics. In her fourth film, 
and her most memorable, Betty showed 
convincingly that it could be done. Hav- 
ing asked for her to star in his The Mir- 
acle of Morgan's Creek, Writer-Director 
Preston Sturges exploited not only her 
comic verve but her unsuspected capacity 
for pathos in a non-musical part. Says 
Sturges: “She’s a full-fledged actress with 
every talent the noun implies. She plays 
in musicals because the public, which can 
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do practically nothing well, is willing to 
concede its entertainers only one talent.” 

After Miracle, Actress Hutton got 
choosy about her scripts for the first 
time. As her stature in Hollywood grew, 
so did her qualms over her meager edu- 
cation. When De Sylva asked her what 
she wanted for Christmas one year, she 
asked for good books, got a set of 100 


classics, and actually started reading 
them. She also became irked with her 
“blonde bombshell” publicity and en- 


gaged Margaret (“Maggie”) Ettinger, one 
of Hollywood’s higher-powered _ press- 
agents, to give her more tone. Maggie 
introduced her to the right people and 


schooled her in how to get on with 
them. 

In September 1945, after many a ro- 
mantic attachment, Betty married a 
wealthy, handsome Chicago camera man- 
ufacturer named Ted Briskin, then 28. 
They had met in a nightclub and “it 


was love at first sight.” Six months later 
they separated, and quickly reunited as 
Betty explained: “Ted has been after me 
to give up my career... I love Ted 
very dearly, but I have worked all my 
life to get where I am, and I can't give 
it up ... Ted understands now.” They 
had two daughters, Lindsay Diane, 34, 
and Candice, 2. After another separation 
last year, Betty and her husband parted 
again three months ago. This month she 
got a California divorce for “mental 
cruelty.” 

Living It Up. Last week Betty was 
hard at what she calls “living it up.” 
She had bought a complete new ward- 
robe, spent a frenzied two days in San 
Francisco singing for the fun of it at 
nightclubs she visited. Every night she 
was out on the town, mostly with differ- 
ent escorts. In the daytime she burned 
up excess energy by taking golf lessons. 
Buoyed by the raves of the movie trade 
press for Annie and her performance, 
she treated nightclubbers (including her 
ex-husband) at Hollywood’s Mocambo to 
an impromptu performance of the whole 
score. Then she impulsively grabbed cus- 
tomers as dancing partners and swung 
half a dozen of them around the floor. 

She decided in midweek to stop seeing 
Cinemactor Robert Sterling for a while, 
“because I’m not in a position to get 








each | 


too serious, and we were seeing 
other, y’know, every five minutes.” For | 
weeks she had been showering Sterling 


with gifts and public displays of affection, 
and had had her friends trying to dig 
up better jobs for him. Openhandedly 
generous, Betty gives heavily and anon- 
ymously to charities, has given cars to 
her mother and her ex-secretary, once 
gave her hairdresser a mink coat. But 
she never mixes generosity with her ca- 
reer. De Sylva, who, after a long ill- 
ness, has been trying to get back into 
movie production as an_ independent, 
stopped speaking to her last year. She 
had refused to do a picture for him be- 
cause she did not like the script. 

Betty has worried some lately about 
her special problem of getting the right 





husband. “I could marry someone in the | 
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business who was higher up than me, or 
making more,” she says thoughtfully. 
“But when a real man comes up against 
the situation where he gets second billing, 
he walks. I don’t know how I'm going 
to be happy.” 

On Top. This side of happiness, Betty 
seems to have just about everything. She 
has far outstripped sister Marion, who 
borrowed the Hutton name and made 
her own show-business success as vocalist 
with Glenn Miller’s orchestra and in ra- 
dio and movie jobs. Betty’s children have 
all the things she went without, includ- 
ing a nurse to change their beautiful 
dresses five times a day. After moving 
ten times in five years to successively 
grander Hollywood living quarters, she 
has an eleven-room ranch-style house in 
Brentwood, flamboyantly decorated by a 
Paramount set designer. But she has her 
eye on the Robert Montgomery house 
on Sunset Boulevard: it has two stories 
instead of one, and its furnishings look 
“musty, as though ancestors had lived 
in them.” 

Betty’s career has towered to a point 
from which she can look ahead to greater 
glories. Next she will do a movie for Para- 


Normand; later she is committed to two 
pictures for M-G-M. She bubbles with 
the idea of playing in a big Broadway 


‘| musical, and she longs for a return match 


in London’s Palladium, where she mur- 
dered the people last year. It was hard to 
say how Betty could pick up any more 
steam, but it was even harder to imagine 
that she might ever slow down. 


Current & CHoice 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 1931 
classic about a tramp, a blind flower girl 
and a fickle millionaire (Time, April 17). 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
How Willie (Dan Dailey) was at first left 
out of the war—and then almost won it 
singlehanded (Time, March 6). 

Cinderella. An enchanting Walt Disney 
menagerie helps to restore the celebrated 
glass slipper to its rightful owner (Triwe, 
Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Director Carol Reed 
and Scripter Graham Greene play the 
Viennese black market for a tidy melo- 
dramatic profit; with Joseph Cotten, Or- 
son Welles and Valli (Tre, Feb. 6). 

The Titan. An extraordinary documen- 
tary that recreates the work, life and 
times of Michelangelo (Time, Jan. 30). 

Tight Little Island. The British drain 


| the last drop of whimsical fun from the 


salvage of a shipwrecked cargo of whisky 
(TmeE, Jan. 23). 

The Bicycle Thief. The Italian classic 
about a Roman workman whose livelihood 
hinges on finding his stolen bicycle (Time, 
Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. Broderick Craw- 
ford as a ruthless backwoods politico who 
strongly suggests the late Huey Long 
(Time, Dec: 5). 

The Fallen Idol. A Carol Reed-Graham 
Greene thriller (see above) with Ralph 
Richardson and Child Actor Bobby Hen- 


! rey (Tre, April 4, 1949). 
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The 1950 Crop 


All winter a big, young crop of women 
swimmers had been practicing diligently 
for the National A.A.U. senior indoor 
championships. Last week, in a field of 
471, the youngsters swarmed around Palm 
Beach's Biltmore pool waiting their turns 
to try to dislodge the defending champi- 
ons. Before the four-day aquaparade was 
over, some of the established queens end- 















ed up as ladies in waiting. 

Chunky Maureen O’Brien, 18, compet- 
ing for Chicago’s Town Club, defeated 
Caampion Barbara Jensen in the 200-yd. 
backs.roke, missing the meet record by 
one-tenth of a second. Next day, Maureen 
pared down Eleanor Holm Rose’s 1936 





BACKSTROKER O'BRIEN 
From queens to ladies in waiting. 


record of 1:07.5 in the r1oo-yd. back- 
stroke by swimming the distance in 1:07.4. 

Three other youngsters who came 
through in style: 

@ Purdue Junior Carol Pence, 20, who 
cut 1.7 seconds off the U.S, record in the 
220-yd. breast stroke. 

@ Judy Cornell, 16, of Portland, Ore., a 
swimmer for only two years, who lowered 
the 100-yd. breast-stroke mark by a second. 
@ Chicago’s Jackie Lavine, 20, who took 
the 220- and 440-yd. free-style events, 
placed second in the 1o0-yd. 

Between now and the 1952 Olympics, 
the U.S. would have to find a strong new 
women’s swimming squad. The young 1950 
crop looked promising. 


Proof Deferred 

When three-year-old Hill Prince, top- 
flight Kentucky Derby hopeful, ran away 
with the six-furlong Experimental Free 
Handicap No. 1 at Jamaica a fortnight 


ago (Time, April 17), a lot of people 
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Martene & Avice Bauer (witH GENE SARAZEN) 
From high gear to reverse. 


besides his jockey, Eddie Arcaro, were 
impressed, Last week the customers made 
him a 1-to-2 favorite in the second Ex- 
perimental at a mile and a sixteenth. A 
victory at that distance would be proof 
that Hill Prince was something more than 
just a fine sprinter. Proof was deferred. 

Moving up at the five-sixteenths pole, 
Hill Prince scraped the rail, lost his stride, 
found himself hopelessly blocked by the 
laggards at the head of the stretch, fin- 
ished ninth in a field of eleven. The win- 
ner: Hal Price Headley’s Lotowhite, 18 
to 1. Said Eddie Arcaro: “That race 
doesn’t prove a thing.” 





Two for the Money 

The august United States Golf Associ- 
ation had been rumbling for several weeks 
about the amateur status of its top femi- 
nine gate attractions, the photogenic Bau- 
er sisters, Marlene, 16, and Alice, 22. 
Their barnstorming tour through Florida 
tournaments last winter had cost money. 
Where did the money come from? The 
U.S.G.A., which worries rather more about 
such matters than the corresponding 
guardians of college football or even lawn 
tennis, was about to put a discreet investi- 
gation of the Bauers’ income into high 
gear. Last week the little Bauer girls put 
the investigation into reverse. 

They came right out and announced 
they were stopping their collection of 
silver amateur cups and going in for the 
long green of professional golf. 

“We just couldn’t afford to remain 
amateurs,” said their father, David Bau- 
er, who seven years ago gave up his reg- 
ular job as an Aberdeen, S. Dak. golf pro 
to give full time to his daughters. U.S.G.A. 
and financial pressure had forced him to 
make the decision before Marlene, his 
most promising pupil, had another chance 
at the women’s amateur title (she was 
put out in the semifinals last fall). Mar- 
lene had been named Woman Athlete of 


the Year for 1949 in an Associated Press 
poll, and the girls had dominated the 
winter circuit, but the next meal was get- 
ting to be more of a problem than the 
next tournament, 

Special low celebrity rates had been 
available at some of the resort hotels 
where the Bauer family stayed during 
tournaments, but the U.S.G.A. frowns on 
such arrangements. Alice and Marlene 
sold some of their amateur prizes (radios, 
blankets, jewelry). But that kind of money 
was not enough. 

Last week’s announcement by the Bau- 
ers was greeted with a breeze of offers for 
television, radio and movie appearances, 
a batch of bids by manufacturers of golf 
equipment and sportswear. Said canny, 
patient father Bauer, looking hopefully 
toward Easy Street: “I guess we timed it 
right ... I figure the girls will make 
$50,000 this year.” 


Double Trouble 


The practice of avoiding doubleheaders 
by scheduling morning and afternoon 
games instead (and incidentally collecting 
two admissions) is an Ebbets Field cus- 
tom that has long irked Brooklyn fans. 
With a grand chance to win his constitu- 
ents’ esteem, Brooklyn Assemblyman 
Lawrence P. Murphy, a Democrat, intro- 
duced a bill in the New York State legis- 
lature last winter to prohibit such splitting 
of doubleheaders. Amid outraged cries 
from the Dodger front office (“An im- 
proper exercise of police power”), the bill 
passed both houses. Then it went to Gov- 
ernor Dewey for signature. 

Last week, after pondering the matter 
for 20 days, Tom Dewey agreed with the 
Dodger management. Wrote Dewey in 
his veto message: “This is still a free 
country.” The Dodgers could go right on 
charging f morning and afternoon 





for 
games, as long as Dodger fans kept show- 
ing up and buying tickets. 
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JUNIOR BEAMS SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY AT CORTLAND 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Tomorrow's teachers preparing at 
Cortland State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York, will occupy three 
Georgian style buildings now being 
constructed of the most modern ma- 
terials to insure permanence as well 
as architectural beauty. 


An important example of this up- 
to-date building technique is the 
installation of 130 tons of J&L Junior 
Beam floor joists. Architect Carl W. 
Clark selected Junior Beams as the 
result of a continuous study which 
he conducts on the cost of materials 
and the relative economy of design. 


Cortland State Teachers College 
clearly demonstrates the practical 
advantages of Junior Beam construc- 
tion. Syracuse Engineering Company 


cuts Junior Beams to length—delivers 
them to the job with clip angles 
welded to the ends: Workmen are able 
to speedily position the lightweight 
Junior Beams by hand, enabling brick 
laying and wall construction to pro- 
ceed without delay. 


To quote one of the foremen, "This job 
works together better than any job I've 
been on." The result—lower costs through 
faster, easier construction. 


Junior Beams, produced exclusively 
by J&L, require less maintenance— 
are vibration and shrink proof—rigid 
—termite and fire proof—adaptable 
to any finished floor—assure lower fire 
insurance rates, These advantages add 
up to dollars saved now and in the 
future. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line ¢ 





carbon steel products, as well 
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certain produ 


and ja.voy (Ai-tensile steels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
of BARS AND SHAPES » STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
y ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS » TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT’*WIRE ROPE + COAL CHEMICALS 


Workmen installing Junior Beam floor 
joists. Their lightness makes faster, easier 
construction possible. 


Left—Sketch of the new buildings now un- 
der construction by Carl W. Clark, A.1.A. 





ARCHITECTS + BUILDERS + CONTRACTORS 


If you are planning or building 
schools, dormitories, apartments, 
warehouses, or any other structure 
where economical, permanent con- 
struction is important, let us send you 
the booklet “Skyscraper Construction 
for Every Building.”’ It gives informa- 
tion and engineering data on J&L 
Junior Beams—the modern versatile, 
lightweight structural member. 


SU 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
Junior Beam booklet, **Skyscraper 
Construction for Every Building.” 
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per bus or truck yearly, as reported by 
owners of Mack diesel trucks and buses. Perhaps you, 
too, can save thousands of dollars by switching to diesels! 

Your local Mack branch or distributor will gladly give 
you the facts as they apply to your operation. 






m war. 


Among the achievements in performance, efficiency and 
reliability, developed by America’s Transport Industry, is 
the Mack diesel truck! 

Its reputation was won on the shell-torn battlefronts. 
‘ a ‘ That's why the only 10-ton diesel trucks made and powered 
Be profit-wise—modernize with ; 


Mack diesels 


by one manufacturer were Macks .. . that’s why there were 
more heavy-duty Ma k diesel trucks in the armed forces 
of the United States and her allies than any other make. 
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75% more miles 






per gallon 






at less cost per 






gallon. Virtually 






smokeless, 






odorless, 






vibrationless. 
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In single units and in hundreds of fleets operating all over 
the country, in different kinds of service. Mack diesels 
have proved the only possible way of culling 
transportation costs. 

You cannot reduce labor costs, taxes, insurance and other , 
fixed charges. But it’s possible to cut your fuel costs and ine outlasts them all! 
save thousands of dollars per vehicle per year if you 
modernize with Mack diesels. 





CITY, N.Y, FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES FOR SERVICE AND PARTS. IN CANADA: MACK TRUCKS OF CANADA, LID, 
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MR. RYAL MILLER — distin- 


When a gentleman orders Lord Calvert, he admits to a connoisseur’s taste. For bie 

this distinguished whiskey—so rare ...so smooth ...so mellow. . . so distinctively ms : are 
light—is custom blended for moderate men who appreciate the finest. Why not him from Kodiak I 
enjoy Lord Calvert yourself, tonight? You'll be grateful for its lightness. ; a ae - 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT 











MEDICINE 





A Challenge to Tom Parr 


In 1944 the American Medical Associa- 
tion gave its distinguished service medal 
to wiry, twinkle-eyed Dr. George Dock, 
of Pasadena, Calif. Last week at the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association 
Building, 300 physicians closer to home 
honored the go-year-old doctor by turning 
out to attend the tenth annual George 
Dock lecture. 

The old scholar, who has given up the 
practice of internal medicine to spend his 
days improving the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association library, could not get 
to the lecture this year: he was confined 
to his home with a mild case of dysentery. 
But he got a great deal of satisfaction in 
knowing that the meeting was well attend- 
ed and that his colleagues were showing a 
very lively interest in the history of 
medicine.* 

In at the Birth. The lecture series was 
begun ten years ago to honor Dr. Dock as 
any good physician would like most to be 
honored—by encouraging interest in his 
pet subject, medical history. But His- 
torian Dock had never neglected the 


% The lecture, delivered by Dr. Charles O’Mal- 
ley, was titled The Life and Times of Andreas 
Vesalius, the medieval anatomist (1514-64) who 
was one of the foremost grave robbers of his 
day. In 1543, at the age of 28, he shocked the 
scientific world with his great work, De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica, which detailed the construc- 
tion of the human body and scornfully exploded 
some superstitions of the age. 





other four main areas of his profession— 
practice, writing, research and teaching. 

To the younger physicians and medical 
students in last week’s audience, Dr. Dock 
seemed almost a relic of the last century. 
He was in fact one of the eagerly assisting 
midwives at the birth of modern medicine. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Medical School in 1884, 
before the X ray was discovered. He was a 
student, and later an associate, of the 
great Sir William Osler, who died 30 years 
ago. He was one of the first men to recog- 
nize leukemia and Hodgkin’s disease as 
tumors rather than infections. He pub- 
lished the first successful diagnosis on a 
living patient of the disease now called 
coronary thrombosis, and made micro- 
scopic post-mortem sections of coronary 
arteries a full 25 years before the process 
was generally understood. 

Out in the Clinic. Since 1888, Dr. Dock 
has contributed 158 papers to medical 
journals on an astonishing variety of sub- 
jects, the titles of which give a clue to his 
wry humor and firm thoroughness, e.g., 
The Advantage of Using Potassium Iodide 
Until We Have Something Better, Spell- 
ing As An Index to the Preparation of the 
Preparation of the Medical Student. He 
was one of the first full-time professors of 
medicine in the U.S. (at Washington 
University in St. Louis). As a precise, 
energetic professor at the University of 
Michigan until 1908, he was the first teach- 
er willing to make the clinic rounds white- 
jacketed like his students, helped give the 


International 


IMPERSONAL BLOOD BANK 


Officials at the St. Antoine Hospital blood bank in Paris have made the ex- 
traction of blood from human donors almost as impersonal as the machine-milk- 
ing of cows. A number of holes have been cut in the walls of this ingenious blood- 
bank laboratory at the hospital. The donors, lying on cots outside the room, 
attended by nurses, merely stick their arms through the holes. The busy doc- 
tors and nurses inside the room quickly and expertly take the blood they need. 
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"*Klobard’’ 


(poo Jensy 


We know some ’teen-agers who 
call a friend “klobard” when 
he’s confused. We're not “klo- 
bard” in New Jersey. 


Industry has found that ev- 
eryone works together — and 
everything fits—in New Jersey. 
You see, this is a many-sided 
State, situated at the Crossroads 
of the East and rich in oppor- 
tunity for diversified industry. 
Here is the right type of com- 
munity, the correct kind of fac- 
tory, the ideal location, 

There are other plus advan- 
tages for all types of manufac- 
turing in this great state—big 
advantages like great markets 
«+. unexcelled transportation 
facilities . . . productive labor 
... diversified products... the 
finest in research facilities .. . 
all this, and much more, are 
yours in New Jersey, 


Public Service stands ready to 
help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. I. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
78 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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school its reputation as one of the coun- 
try’s finest medical colleges. 

Last year, when he was able to attend 
the ninth George Dock lecture, Dr. Dock, 
then a mere 8o, told his colleagues: “I 
would like to live as long as Tom Parr.” 

Nobody was sure who Tom Parr was, 
but Los Angeles Urologist Elmer Belt 
went searching through his medical books 
in the systematic way that Dr. Dock 
would appreciate. Finally, buried deep in 
a volume of The Works of William Har- 
vey (discoverer of the circulatory sys- 
tem), Dr. Belt found a four-page chapter 
titled: Anatomical Examination Of The 
Body Of Thomas Parr. It began: “Thomas 
Parr, a poor countryman, born near Win- 
nington, in the County of Salop [Eng- 
land] died on the 14th of November in 
the Year of Grace 1635, after having lived 
152 years and nine months and survived 
nine princes.” 


The Case Against T.B. 


Tuberculosis, the White Plague, has not 
been cleaned up anywhere in the world, 
nor is it “under control.” In the U.S. an 
estimated 500,000 people still have the 
disease, and about 50,000 die from it 
every year. ‘ 

People had better face these gloomy 
facts, says Dr. Edward J. O’Brien, 62, 
president of the Michigan State Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium Commission. This week 
in Denver, addressing the annual meeting 
of the American Association for Thoracic 
Surgery, of which he is also president, 
Dr. O'Brien told his colleagues that he 
was pretty well fed up with the lacka- 
daisical attitude of the U.S. toward T.B. 
vaccination. 

Recently back from a world tour (at 
his own expense), during which he saw 
that tuberculosis is still riding high and 
fast in almost every country, Dr. O'Brien 
is convinced that the only hope of wiping 
out the disease lies in mass vaccination 
with the vaccine called BCG (for bacil- 
lus of Calmette and Guérin, the French 
scientists who developed it from 1908 to 
1924). But health officials in the U.S., 
O’Brien charges, have neglected using 
BCG “through ignorance of its efficiency 
and misunderstandings* regarding its 
harmlessness.” 

BCG is of no help to people who al- 
ready have tuberculosis. But many bac- 
teriologists and doctors believe that if 
every infant in the world were to be 
vaccinated with BCG, the disease would 
be wiped out completely within a few 
generations. 

Said Dr. O’Brien: “Let us have the 
honesty to accept the futility of our 
present methods alone, and the courage 
to embark immediately on a program of 
extensive BCG vaccinations, without 
which tuberculosis will present the same 


% The vaccine’s reputation suffered a serious sct- 
back in Liibeck, Germany, in 1930, when 72 of 
died after vaccinated with 
what was thought to BCG. Investigation 
proved that the children had been vaccinated 
with another culture, but the outcry was so great 
the world that BCG was regarded 
picion for years. 
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Dr. Georce Dock 
All five areas. 


problems a thousand years from now as it 
does today. Unless we use vaccination as 
in smallpox and diphtheria, there is, in my 
opinion, no hope. . .” 

One of the major jobs done thus far by 
BCG has been in occupied Japan, where 
some 31 million BCG vaccinations have 
been given since V-J day. In the vacci- 
nated group, mortality has been cut by 
88%. Three laboratories in the U.S. man- 
ufacture BCG, but so far the U.S. Public 
Health Service has not licensed them to 
distribute the culture for mass vaccina- 
tions. Dr. William G. Workman, chief 
of biologics control of the P.H.S., said 
in Washington last week that he did not 
know exactly when P.H.S. approval would 
be given. 





Dr. Epwarp O'BRIEN 
One way out. 
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Broken bones need not be the inevitable 
penalty of youth. Even though a child’s 
bones mend more easily than an adult's, 
fractures are painful, confining and expen- 
sive. You can reduce the possibility of acci- 
dents in your family by following a few 
simple precautions: 





SUPERVISED PLAYGROUNDS are the answer 
if you have no yard of your own. Schools, 
parks, and community centers usually pro- 
vide adult supervision essential if accidents 
are to be minimized. Remember that chil- 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Annual 
premium income exceeds $85,000,000. 


Founded in March 1909. Licensed in all 
48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Service offices lo- 
cated in all principal cities ... more than 
10,000 representatives to serve your needs, 


How to Raise Your Children Without Broken Bones 


dren from 2 to 3 are most apt to have acci- 
dents. Those from 5 to 6 have the second 
highest accident rate. 





A HOME PLAYGROUND cuts down danger of 
accidents in the strect. With a special center 
of interest . . . like a swing or a slide... 
children are happy to play at home where 
you can keep an eye on them. A fence will 
lessen the possibility of a sudden dash into 
the path of a car or truck. 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MAUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C. Criss, Chairman of the Boord V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


REMOVE HAZARDS from the children’s play 
area. In their preoccupation with play, 
youngsters do not think ahead. Make sure 
your yard and floors are cleared of tools and 
equipment. See that porches and stairs are 
railed. Cut off lower branches on trees to 
postpone climbing for a few years. Choose 
wheel toys that are safe and well-balanced 
... in keeping with the child’s age. 






THE HAPPY CHILD is less apt to have accidents. 
Doctors know that the child who is emo- 
tionally disturbed may unconsciously invite 
injury. Good health . . . physically and emo- 
tionally . . . can help a child grow up with 
Straight, unmarred bones. 





QUIET PLAY LATE.IN THE DAY helps cut 
down on accidents. More than 75% of all 
children’s accidents happen after noon, with 
the peak at dusk, That’s because energy 
built up by sleep and food is dissipated . . . 
children are less alert. In late afternoon, in- 
door play is best. Reading, coloring or play- 
ing with small toys helps taper off the day's 
excitement, 





THE RIGHT DIET is important. From birth to 
late teens, children need bone-building food 
elements. Calcium is vital for strong bones, 
but cannot do the job alone, Vitamin D is 
a must! That's why children need fish liver 
oils and sunshine (or artificial sunlight) 
every day. 


DEBT TAKES A HOLIDAY... when your 
income continues even if you're laid up. 
MUTUAL of Omaha offers you INCOME 
PROTECTION INSURANCE PLANS 
that help free you from financial worries 
should you become disabled from sickness 
or accident. Costs of such plans are low. 
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ART 





On the Couch 


Modern art was on the couch last week. 
A Viennese psychiatrist, Dr. Eva Hen- 
rich, had shown 30 pictures to a panel of 
158 rank & file Viennese. Half the works 
were by modernist painters—Picasso, Max 
Ernst, Yves Tanguy, Enrico Donati and 
Joan Miré. The other half were by schizo- 
phrenic patients in mental hospitals. Asked 
to decide which were the outpourings of 
patients and which the works of artists, 
the panel scored a perfect zero. They were 
right half the time, wrong the other half— 
or no better than they might have been if 
they had closed their eyes and left it 
strictly to the laws of chance. 

Picassophobes could take grim delight 
in Psychiatrist Henrich’s findings. For 
them, the test proved that moderns are 
mad. Picassophiles would be forced to con- 
clude that the average Viennese layman 
is no judge of art. 


Late "Late Roman" 

Italy’s Milan is one of Europe's liveli- 
est modern art centers. Last week it buzzed 
with news of an artist who was anything 
but modern. An inarticulate and now al- 
most blind peasant carver named Alberto 
Sani, he seemed to have been born 16 
centuries after his time. 

As a soldier in a remote Alpine outpost 
during World War I, Sani had started 
whittling to while the time away. After- 
ward he found work at a rich artist’s villa 
in the province of Siena. The artist gave 
Sani plenty of time off for sculpture, 
taught him to work in stone. Sani insists 
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VIENNA TEsT PAINTING 
Mad or modern? 


that today he still carves just “to pass the 
time and make some money for my wife.” 

But his works, on exhibition in a Milan 
gallery last week, could stand comparison 
with the most sophisticated examples of 
modern Italian sculpture. 

Whirling Couples. Sani carves what he 
knows best: country dances, boar hunts, 
pig auctions, cottage-building and chest- 
nut-shelling. He once did some reliefs for 
a Via Crucis,-but under pressure. “How 
can I carve such things,” he grumbled, 
“when I've never seen them happen with 
my own eyes?” . 






Cellar, Restaurant, Drawing Room, Stable— 


in One is the work of a schizophrenic patient. 


Scutptor Sani & “Rustic DANCE” 
Something strange makes him do it. 


His carvings of workaday subjects were 
both vigorous and elaborate. The dean of 
Renaissance art experts, Bernard Beren- 
son, was instantly reminded, when he first 
saw them, of “the Early Christian sarcoph- 
agi that line the grand staircase of the 
Lateran Museum in Rome. The same 
stumpy, neckless bodies, with dispropor- 
tionately big heads of late antique shape, 
the same: crowding, the same . . . distri- 
bution of light and shade.” 

Writing in the Italian art review, Com- 
mentari, Berenson said that Sani’s sculp- 
tures were not merely “like” the late Ro- 
man ones, they were just as good. In 
Sani’s Rustic Dance, for example, “you 
get the bosses, the depth of shadow, the 
highly conventionalized foliage, the archi- 
tecture, even, of a Third or Fourth Cen- 
tury sarcophagus. Looking attentively, 
you are amused to discover couples danc- 
ing in our own way and in our own 
clothes . . . One could fill pages pointing 
out the whirling couples, the musicians, 
the carousers admirably characterized 
each with his peculiar way of grasping, 
of moving, of conversing.” 

Long-Dead Worlds. Sani himself has no 
notion of what makes him carve as he does. 
“Something strange inside me makes me 
do it,” is all he can say. 

That something, Berenson thinks, is a 
spiritual affinity for a long-dead world. 
Artists, he writes, may sometimes “wake 
up in a world not their own... Many 
are . . . perchance Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Ostrogoths, Sarmatians, Bul- 
gars or ‘late Romans’ as I believe Alberto 
Sani to be . . . Frequenting no schools, 
and unaffected by stale conventions as 
little as by those now cooking up, he re- 
mains a fascinating phenomenon, an art- 
ist, a real artist out of his time.” 








David Lees—Pix 
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“Ive found 


out 


... that character is the thing to look 
for in a friend—or in a glass of ale. 
And Carling's has a character all its 
own—a clear, bright flavor that makes 
it America's great ale!" 


a 


RANDOLPH SCOTT, well- 
known star of motion pictures. 


Have you found ou 


There's a brilliance of flavor in Carling’s Red Cap 


Ale that you won’ 
That's the reason 


today. Seems like everybody's finding out! 
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t find in any other ale or beer. 
behind the “call for Carling's” 
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When plywood put on its raincoat and came outdoors, it made possible 
lower building costs. Entire exterior wall panels became practical . . . 
easier handling, greater structural strength, lighter weight, greater 
durability. New-type chemicals, many of them efficiently produced by 


Celanese developed pre WESSES, make possible modern outside plywood. 


- & home for your money. Special 
| Layers of wood are permanently bonded together into weatherproof (vesmaens Ly hoe GN aa ep 
plywood sheets by special waterproof chemical adhesives. Y: . ‘ j me 
__used in the production of weather- 


Planned research to develop better products to fit each job has made 


Celanese a leading producer of chemical fibers, yarns, fabrics and plas- 


eed 


plywood.” 
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tics, as well as organic chemicals. Because of Celanese research, there 
are products everywhere that serve you with greater satisfaction. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


CHEMICALS... CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS...WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS... PLASTICS 
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Beyond the Budget 


The Protestant Episcopal Church served 
notice last week that it was no longer sat- 
isfied with what it could do on its regular 
budget—$5,634,617 a year for the next 
three years, To raise some big money, 20 
top-drawer financiers and industrialists 
announced the formation of the Episcopal 
Church Foundation under the presidency 
of Wall Streeter (Harriman Ripley & Co.) 
Pierpont V. Davis. No mean job of fund- 
raising was cut out for them; Presiding 
sishop Henry Knox Sherrill’s “modest” 
estimate of the church’s extra-budgetary 
needs for the next ten years: $18,500,000. 


Marriage in Africa 

When the law of the state collides with 
the law of God, there is bound to be 
trouble for both state and church. Pre- 
sumably, the racist Malan government of 
South Africa, when it banned marriages 





B. A. Bakalor 


On such a united front there was one 
notable exception. The Dutch Reformed 
Church, dominant in South Africa, sup- 
ports the “white supremacy” attitude of 
the Malan government. * 


Fire in Colombia 

The charge was religious persecution. It 
was made by Treasurer-elect Daniel M. 
Pattison of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern) in a letter last week to U.S. 
Senators and the State Department..Ob- 
jects of the charge were the supporters of 
the Conservative Party now in power in 
the South American republic of Colom- 
bia. During the past year or so, said 
Pattison, the Roman Catholic Conserva- 
tives had been systematically trying to 
drive the Protestants out by beatings, 
bombings, arson and intimidation. 

Pattison listed a round dozen “recent” 
incidents, gathered in a week spent in 





Dante Pattison & Dasera CuuRcH 
“These acts of persecution...” 


between people of white and Negro an- 
cestry last year, hoped to avoid such com- 
plications, but it was clear that they were 
not to be avoided. South Africa’s church- 
men declared war on the “mixed mar- 
riages” act. 

The President of the Methodist Church 
of South Africa called the law “non-Chris- 
tian” and said: “We believe that all peo- 
ples of God's family have an equal right 
in His sight.” The Roman Catholic Apos- 
tolic Delegate in Natal said: “I can see 
nothing which can scripturally forbid 
mixed marriages.” The Anglican Bishop 
of Natal denounced the law as “utterly 
stupid and completely unworkable.” 

Some of the churchmen put their pro- 
tests into action. In Capetown, Roman 
Catholic Father Thomas L. Gill went 
ahead and married a white man and a 
“slightly colored” woman, was convicted 
and fined $56. An Anglican priest in Natal 
resigned his appointment as a marriage 
officer and surrendered his license to the 
government as a protest against the act. 
Last week ministers in South Africa were 
considering a call from Anglican Father 
Trevor Huddleston of Johannesburg to 
follow suit. 
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Colombia inspecting hospitals, schools and 
other works of the 39 Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries now there. The Presbyterians, he 
said, had not been the only ones mistreat- 
ed. Wrote he: “The Lutheran Church, 
which, with the Presbyterians, has the 
largest United States mission representa- 
tion in Colombia, is ready to add its ex- 
pressed protest to the religious persecu- 
tion being experienced by Protestants 
under the present regime. The Scandi- 
navian Alliance missionaries have been 
forced to leave—fleeing to Venezuela. 
Smaller groups have experienced at least 
as severe persecution,” 

Sample evidence cited by Pattison: 
@ “In the district of Cali ... of 38 
churches and congregations, only eight 
remain open today. About ten churches 
have been burned and a number of the 
pastors have been put in jail. . .” 
@ “In a town near Cali a wedding was 
being celebrated when police forced their 
way into the church, arresting the pastor 
and beating up the bride, groom and some 
of those in attendance ... The pastor 
had to escape from the town at night in 
disguise.” 


@“In the Department of Boyaca the 
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*““l soak my plates in 
Polident every day .. . to 
avoid Denture Breath. It's 
such a blessing to know 
that they are odor-free.” 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 


a ie eA 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out Zor 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT. 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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CARTERS 
top quality carbons 


and ribbons 


Keep hands clean 


give cleaner 
impressions 


(AND SAVE MONEY) 


DOZENS 
OF SHARP 
COPIES 


s flying fingers ! 


— fly faster when neat, and not 
messy. More work is turned out where 
Carter’s products are in use. 


For instance, Carter's exclusive Silvertip 
feature means no smudged fingers... 
and no pounding an old ribbon to dodge 
a “messy old job.” And Carter's ribbons 
are superbly inked on fine fabrics, to last 
and last! 


Carter's carbons are non-smudging, too, 
designed to put sharp, clear impressions 
on the paper... and not to rub off on busy 
hands. For the many time- and money- 
saving features of Carter's tailored car- 
bons and ribbons, be sure to see your 
town's leading Stationer or Office Out- 
fitter. Or drop us a line and we'll send 
you carbon samples and tell you the 
names of your local dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 








entire work of the Lutherans has been 
destroyed. During the first week of March 
their last outpost, which was manned by 
two nurses, was burned to the ground, and 
the women had to seek safety outside 
the state.” 

@ “One pastor, the Rev. Juan Libreras, 
was arrested on the charge of having 
prayed for the death of the President- 
elect, Laureano Gomez.” 

@ “The. . . dynamiting of the church in 
Dabeiba” has led “numbers of people of 
Dabeiba, many of them Catholics, [to 
express | their regrets at what happened 
and testify that they are not in sympathy 
with such acts of violence.” 

“These acts of persecution,” conclud- 
ed Pattison, “might be multiplied 100 
times if one took the time to collect 
the details. Sworn statements from those 
who have suffered can be obtained if it 
is so desired.” 


Sinners’ Friend 

The boys lay in state in true gangster 
tradition. Undertaker Pete Lapetina sup- 
plied two solid copper goo-lb. caskets that 
cost $1,500 apiece. The crowd that came 
to see the mortal remains of Kansas 
City’s murdered Northside boss, Charley 
Binaggio, and his gun-toting henchman, 
Charles Gargotta, was bigger than the 
funeral home’s large ‘“chapel’’ could ac- 
commodate. Each body was laid to rest 
with a Requiem Mass. 

But at Binaggio’s funeral, before the 
cortege departed for St. Mary’s Ceme- 
tery, something more needed saying. The 
Rev. Raymond Jackson, vice-chancellor 
of the Kansas City Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese, stepped forward and read an official 
statement to set Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics straight on why his church had seen 
fit to give a Christian burial to a notori- 
ous hoodlum: 

“Among those designated by the law 
of the church as unworthy of ecclesiastical 
burial are all public and evident sinners. 
But the church decrees that each case be 
studied carefully for the slightest circum- 
stance which can be interpreted in favor 
of the sinner. To condemn this merciful 
outlook is to misunderstand the entire 
gospel of Christ. With the hatred of the 
Lord Jesus Himself the church hates sin, 
but with His own compassion she stands, 
as long as there is the slightest foothold, 
between the sinner and the terrible con- 
sequences of his sin. If this means that 
she will be called the friend of sinners, 
she does not forget that the same charge 
was hurled at her Master. 

“The doubt in favor of the deceased 
whom we bury stems from the fact that 
recently he was seen receiving the sacra- 
ments and attending Sunday Mass .. . 

“As Catholics we abominate and we 
condemn syndicated crime and vice. It is 
as despicable as it is evil. We condemn 
the underworld and all its barbarous and 
cowardly ways. But we condemn also the 
overworld—liquor executives, public offi- 
cials, . . and the like who, though able to 
retain the aura of respectability, sacrifice 
every decent principle for their own con- 
temptible and selfish ends.” 
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How do you raise a revolutionist ? 


The same way you were brought up. 

You and your ancestors are just about the greatest 
revolutionists of all time. When most of the world’s 
people were being pushed around by all-powerful govern- 
ments, Americans revolted . . . and won freedom from 
government force and tyranny. 

Our Bill of Rights declared men and women are more 
important than their governments. A revolutionary idea— 
and Americans have kept it alive for nearly 200 years! 

Today, that great idea is in danger. The old idea of 
all-powerful government has made a comeback. And 
when government gains power, its people lose precious 
rights and freedoms. 

Even in America, we've been giving more and more 
power to our federal government. Now you hear people 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER.” CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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saying, “Let the government take over certain industries 
and_ services — doctors, railroads, electric companies.” 


Most of those people don’t want an all-powerful gov- 
ernment any more than you do. But when an ambitious 
big government gets control of more and more things, it 
becomes socialistic almost automatically. In a socialistic 
U.S. A., the American Revolution would be dead. There 
would be no freedoms for you — or your children. 


The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and 
Power Companies*, which publish this advertisement, are 


battling the dangerous trend toward a socialistic U. 5. A. 
isly it threatens 





We want to remind everyone how seri 





every business—and everybody's freedom. We hope you'll 


talk this over with your family and friends and fellow- 





workers. It’s the greatest danger America is facing. 


*Compony names on request from this magazine 








Q. Are imports from 
URUGUAY profitable? 





A. So profitable have imports 
become that Uruguay has an- 
nounced a favorable trade bal- 
ance with the United States. 
This means that even though 
Uruguay is one of the smaller 
South American Republics it 
has the dollars it needs for the 
purchases made in Mid-Continent 
market places. All represent part 
of a trade cycle—imports from 
Uruguay, exports to Uruguay. 
That is trade, real trade. Imports 
include canned meats, wool, 
sheepskins and cattle hides. 
No matter what the commodity, 
moving either to or from Uru- 
guay, smart world traders avail 
themselves of lower inland 
freight rates between U.S. Gulf 
ports and Mid-Continent Ameri- 
ca and they “ship via Delta.” 
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EDUCATION 





Charm 


It was the sort of ad that would make 
any schoolteacher blink, yet there it was, 
smack in the middle of the Philadelphia 
school system’s spring catalogue of in- 
service courses for teachers. “Are you in- 
terested in how you look . . .? Would you 
care to glimpse some of the newest fash- 
ions in clothes? Of hair styles becoming 
to different types . . .? Does your voice 
have that quality that makes pupils want 
to listen. . .?” 

For any teacher who wanted to hear 
more, Philadelphia was offering Course 
No, 3-C.0. 142 (“Charm School and Per- 
sonality Development”) and Course No. 
2-C.0, 136 (“Voice as an Important Asset 
in Teaching”). By this week, 104 eager 
teachers had enrolled, for one hour of 
in-service credit. 


The Great Ideas 

Philosopher Mortimer J. Adler of the 
University of Chicago, 47, is a bounding 
dynamo of a man who is apt to have, “in 
my more paranoiac moments,” rather 
extravagant -visions. “Imagine Carnegie 
Hall,” says he, “filled with all the great 
intellectual leaders of the world today. I 
don’t think that you could get them all to 
agree on a single point, much less a series 
of ideas. But you could perhaps get them 
to agree that there are certain valid ques- 
tions modern man should ask.” 

What are the questions modern men 
should ask, and then thrash out? Last 
week, Philosopher Adler announced that, 
after working on it for seven years, he had 
“an instrument” to help them decide. 

Baedeker of Thought. The instrument: 
a two-volume, 2,500-page concordance of 
the Great Ideas in the Great Books. When 
it is published later this year, as the 
“Syntopicon,” or index, of the first full 
set of the Great Books ever printed, 
Philosopher Adler will have due cause to 
claim that he and his colleagues have 
completed the first Baedeker to 30 cen- 
turies of Western thought. 

Actually the Syntopicon (a name coined 
by Adler from the Greek words for syn- 
thesis and topics) was less a vision than 
an afterthought. It was conceived one 
day in 1943 when Adler and Chicago 
President Robert Hutchins were discuss- 
ing their plans for publishing the 443 
Great Books in a 54-volume set.* Sud- 
denly Hutchins remarked, “We will have 
published the Great Books. You prepare 
an index of the ideas contained.” It took 
Adler a while to learn what a job he had 
taken on. 

He started in a university basement, 
got down to work with a staff of “a 4-F 
and a couple of girls,” and a preliminary 
master list of 700 possibly-great ideas. In 
time, his staff grew until he had 26 men 


* An achievement made possible by the brevity 
of many of the Great Books, ¢.g., Shakespeare’s 
plays, 37 of which Chicago considers Great. 


& women (“the first intellectual assembly 
line in history”) combing through the 
books and plucking out pertinent passages 
for indexing. 

As the work progressed, Adler kept re- 
vising the list. Some ideas were combined, 
e.g., War & Peace, Good & Evil. Other 
ideas were reduced to sub-topics, e.g., 
Music was treated under Art and Poetry, 
Health under Medicine. 

Finally, this month, seven years and al- 
most a million dollars later (with the 
money advanced by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which will join Chicago in 
publishing the 54 volumes with index), 
the Syntopicon was ready. From 443 Great 
Books by 74 authors, Adler & Co. had 





George Skadding—Lire 
Curcaco’s ADLER 
Plato to Copernicus to Kant. 





plucked 102 Great Ideas, with 3,000 sub- 
ideas. The Great Ideas ranged from God, 
with the most references (7,065), to In- 
duction, with the least (284), from Angel 
to World to Eternity to Temperance. 

Interruptions, Please. The ideas be- 
hind these words, argues Adler, represent 
the most important questions that West- 
ern man has been asking since his civiliza- 
tion began. That civilization “is like a long 
continuing conversation in which Plato is 
talking to Copernicus and Copernicus is 
talking to Kant.” With the Syntopicon 
(and Chicago's set of the Great Books), a 
reader will be able to put the conversation 
together, can interrupt it at any point, and 
follow any theme through as many centu- 
ries as he cares to. 

The reader will still have to do a lot of 
sorting for himself, and all the decisions 
on right & wrong will be his. If he asks: 
“What is history and its function?” he 
will find Tacitus arguing that history must 
serve “to let no worthy action be un- 
commemorated, and to hold out the 
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Orchard booms into a $4,000,000 business! 


















pet 


Harry and David's unique Bear Creek Orchards 
cash in on their “‘Fruit-of-the-Month Club” idea! 


“From the sale of a modest 467 
gift boxes of Royal Riviera Pears a nr 
bam & 


in 1933,” says Harry Holmes, >< 

“David and I got the idea of . oe 

stretching a Christmas gift ¥ - J 
- 


throughout the year. That’s how 
our ‘Fruit-of-the-Month Club’ 
came into being. 





“Tn addition to Royal Riviera DATS PORES MARRY, SOS 


pears, we now send Royal Grapefruit, Oregold Peaches, 
nectarines, apples, and other rare fruits and delicacies.” 

For Christmas alone, Harry and 
David handle over half-a-million ship- 
ments from their Medford, Oregon, 
plant. Throughout the year they ship 
close to one million gift packages. ‘This 
takes a whale of a lot of hauling,” says 
Harry, “and that’s why we appreciate 
the reliability and economy we get 
from all of our Ford Trucks.” 






Ford Truck economy cuts hauling costs 14%! 


“We keep an eagle eye 
on truck costs, and our records show us that 
Ford Trucks have cut them as much as 14% 
per package delivered,”’ says Harry Holmes. 

“That means we put less into Ford Trucks 
in the way of expenses for gas, oil and repairs. 
And we get more work out of them because 
of their power and because we don’t have 
to be too careful about loading them with 
a little extra.” 


HERE'S WHY AMERICA'S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 


a 





SAVE GAS. Ford Loadoma- SAVE OW, Ford aluminum 
ticignition regulates spark, alloy pistons are cam- 
keeps it right for both en- ground for oil-saving fit at 


gine speed and load. operating temperatures. 
SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 
engines—Over 175 models up to 145-h p. Big Jobs— 
Double Channel frame for big load capacity —Engine-top 
setting of accessories for easier maintenance—Bonus- 
Built reserves of strength and power for long life. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Because— 








TRUCK-OF-THE-MONTH at orchard spray- 
ing time is this rugged Ford Model F’-1 
Stake. Hardwood platform floor is steel- 
framed. Stakes are removable, Load 
length is 80 in., width 67 in. Cab has 


adjustable lounge-type seat, Air Wing 
ventilators in door glass. Rear axle ig 
low-slung hypoid type. Four shock 
absorbers are standard. Engine: 100- 
h.p. V-8. (95 h.p. Six also available.) 
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Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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reprobation of posterity as a terror to evil 
words and deeds.” He will find Montaigne 
adding that it should be “the mirror 
wherein we are to behold ourselves, to be 
able to know ourselves as we ought to do 
in the true bias.” Meanwhile, Saint Au- 
gustine and Hegel, each in his own way, 
will be insisting that history moves in 
patterns and is therefore really the proper 
study of the philosopher. Then comes 
Tolstoi with another idea: that history is 
a movement of forces which owes no more 
to the leadership of individual men than 
does “the direction the herd takes to the 
animal which happens to be at its head.” 

Summa Dialectica? This week, as Chi- 
cago began taking advance orders for its 
54-volume Great Books sets ($500 for the 
first, “patrons” edition, $250 thereafter, 
Syntopicon included), Mortimer Adler 
surveyed what had been accomplished. 
At the very least, he thought, the Syn- 
topicon would be a gigantic labor-saving 
device: “The dictionary defines words for 
man. The encyclopedia gives him facts. 
Now we have a reference book for ideas.” 

But bustling Philosopher Adler was al- 
ready laying his sights on a new and even 
bigger target. His hope was that the index 
to the Great Ideas would be the first step 
to a Summa Dialectica for the 20th Cen- 
tury, something to fit the span of the 
ideas of Western civilization today as 
Saint Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica 
encompassed the span of scholastic phi- 
losophy. As Adler sees it, a modern summa 
would be an attempt, not to umbrella the 
world with a dogma or a fixed philosophi- 
cal system, but to create an understand- 
able discussion of the fundamental issues. 
The trouble, Adler insists, is that there 
can be no such discussion today, since 
men speak different intellectual languages, 
use different methods of arriving at truth, 
even have different ideas of the basic 
nature of truth. 

Yet, says Adler, the fundamental issues 
found in the Great Books are still funda- 
mental. Beginning with the Syntopicon as 
a basis, he hopes to draw as many as pos- 
sible into a great new conversation. Hope- 
fully, they will discuss the Great Ideas 
topic by topic, see how one topic leads 
into another, how each is a part of a whole 
constellation of topics. Finally they will 
agree, not on answers, but at least on the 
order of questions to be asked. 

“Tt isn’t that I want to do this,” says 
Adler, “It’s just that I have no choice in 
the matter. It is a sort of megalomania 
with me.” 


Come Back 

In 1904, when the Kentucky legisla- 
ture passed a law forbidding Negroes and 
whites to attend the same schools, little 
nonsectarian Berea College had to dismiss 
its handful of Negro students. Last month, 
after 46 years, the legislature changed its 
mind. With the law amended, 95-year-old 
Berea (enrollment: 1,148), whose presi- 
dent is Francis S. Hutchins, younger 
brother of Chicago’s Robert M. Hutchins 
(see above), became the first Kentucky 
college to announce that it would welcome 
Negroes back. 
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CRACK DEMONSTRATION 


When the Auto-Lite Bull's Eye ond o 
widely sold competitive lamp ore dem- 
onstrated by breaking the lens with a 
hammer ... the competitive lamp burns 
out... the Avto-Lite Bull's Eye continues 
to give light, 


WATER DEMONSTRATION 


Auvto-Lite Bull's Eye burns when com- 
pletely submerged . . . because it hos 
been sealed under 9,000 Ibs, per square 
inch pressure to exclude moisture and 
dust ond maintain full condie power 
throughout lamp life. 
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Easy Demonstration Proves Great New 
AUTO-LITE BULL’S EYE LAMP 
Stays Bright ... Stays Tight 


You can have the safety of the new Auto-Lite 
Sealed Beam Unit with all these safety features 
. + Special 9,000 Ibs. pressure seal to exclude 
moisture and dust so lamp stays bright . . . pass- 
ing beam that illuminates the shoulder of the road 
for greater safety . . . new Bull's Eye that con- 
centrates stray light into the main driving beam. 
And remember, the new Bull's Eye sealed beam 
unit is guaranteed to burn even when lens is 


cracked or broken. Fits all popular makes of 


cars. See your friendly Auto-Lite Dealer today. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Toronto, Ontario 
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The revaluation of cur 








ever to compare world sources 
of supply, and see where your 
money buys the most. Shifting 
patterns of trade provide many 
opportunities to explore and 
establish new business connections. 


Truly international—entirely devoted 
to actual business—packed with industrial 
goods, crammed with consumer products 
. » « for men of affairs everywhere, the 
CLT. is too important to miss! ° 


For full details, including information regarding pre- 
registration ond reduced rail rates in Canode, consul! 
your nearest Conadion Trode Representative (locoted 
in Woshington, New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Son Froncisco,) of write 
directly to: 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Canadian 


International 


Trade fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 


MAY 29—JUNE9, 1950 & TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


8Y THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 





MTELESTONES 


Born. To Mickey Rooney, 29, peren- | 


nial cinemadolescent and Starlet Martha 
Vickers (The Big Sleep), 25; their first 
child, Rooney’s third (two boys by an 


earlier marriage), a son. Name: Ted Mi- 


chael. Weight: 7 Ibs. 3 oz. 


Married. Princess Fatmeh of Iran, 
21, U.S. educated (Converse College. 
S.C.) daughter of the late Shah Mohamed 
Riza Pahlevi, youngest sister of the ruling 


| Shah of Iran; and Vincent Lee Hillyer, 


24, son of a Los Banos, Calif. doctor; in 
Civitavecchia, Italy. Although Hillyer of- 


fered to become an Iranian citizen and a | 


Moslem, the Shah inexorably divested 
Fatmeh of all her royal privileges for 
marrying without his consent. 


Married. Julia Ruth Flanders, 33, ta- 
ble-tennis star (once a contender for the 
world’s championship), adopted daughter 





of baseball’s late great George Herman | 


(“Babe”) Ruth; and Willis Grant Meloon 
Jr., 29, an Episcopalian divinity student; 
she for the second time, he for the first; 
in Manhattan. 

Divorced. Audie Murphy, 25, most 
decorated World War IJ hero turned cin- 
emactor (Bad Boy) and author (To Hell 
and Back); by Wanda Hendrix, 21, cin- 
emactress (Ride the Pink Horse); after 
one stormy year of marriage; in Los 
Angeles. 





Died. Frances Seymour Brokaw Fonda, 


42, well-to-do estranged wife of the stage 
& screen’s Henry Fonda (Mister Rob- 
erts); by her own hand; in Beacon, N.Y. 


Died. Andrew Ponzi, 46, flashy wizard 
of the pool tables, three-time world pocket 
billiard champion (1935, ’40, 43); of a 
heart ailment; in Philadelphia. Born An- 
drew D’Alessandro, he earned the lasting 
nickname “Ponzi” after “Get Rich Quick” 
Charles Ponzi, the Boston swindler, by 
nervily taking all challenges, habitually 
winning his bets. 

Died. Marshal Cakmak, 


Fezvi 74, 


| Turkish defender of the Dardanelles in 


World War I, hero of the war of liberation 


that overthrew Sultan Mohamed VI; after | 


long illness; in Istanbul. The only Turkish 
general besides Kemal Atatiirk honored 
with marshal’s rank, Cakmak served as 
army chief of staff for 20 years (1924-44). 


Died. Bainbridge Colby, 80, Woodrow 
Wilson’s Secretary of State from 1920 to 
1921; after a ten-day illness; in Bemus 
Point, N.Y. A longtime foe of Commu- 
nism, Colby wrote the note refusing U.S. 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. in 1920 (“It 
is not possible for the . . . United States 
to recognize the present rulers of Russia 
as a government with which the relations 
common to friendly governments can be 
| maintained.”), stood by his opinion to 
| the end. 





“And don’t come back without 
the Angostura*!” 


AyCOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*Angostura adds a_ stimulating, satisfying 


fragrance and flavor to a Manhattan. Try it 
on grapefruit and in lemonade, too! 
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Greatest advance in \ ats 


Farm Machinery lubrication 


since Cave Men discovered dinosaur grease 








Lejsians has the same function today as the “axle 


rease”” of animal fats used i r - ‘is 
gre sed in the crude hubs of pre 188 willie bias 


self-sealed bearings 
have been sold, since 
New Departure origi- 
nated them 23 yearsago 


historic wheels. 

However, the need of re-oiling or re-greasing has been 
eliminated at many points in mechanisms, as in farm 
machinery of modern design. How? By the use of New 
Departure sealed and lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 


These labor- and cost-saving ball bearings offer several 


advantages over bearings of any other type. They require Wong Rolls Like a Bell... 


no adjustment. Do not wear loose. Hold shafts and gears NEW DEPARTU RE 


in correct alignment permanently, And... never need 
re-lubrication—maintenance by the operator is reduced BALL B EARINGS 


= to zero. WEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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‘Look what theyive done 
with the Filing Cabinet | 


( NO WONDER THEY CALL IT “ROBOT-FILER’? —-P¥eR_ When a drawer is cram. 







med full the perfect filing “V" 

is there. No jamming or tug- 

This Robot cabinet knows I al- ging to get papers in and out. 
ways need “V" space for filing. 
The instant Lopen the drawer the 
front tilts forward and the back 
leans back ... automatically. 





The “V” is important because it 
lets us use the full 26” depth of 
the drawer. We need fewer filing 
cabinets...get more elbow room. 


Papers don’t get buried and “lost” —I 
find everything quick as a wink. No 
wonder the boss is Robot-Filer happy! 


Sure I'm happy! If Robot-Filers save 
only 20% on filing time—and that’s con- 
servative—they'll pay for themselves 
while they're still new. And we aren't 
going to have our past expense of train- 
ing and replacing dissatisfied filing girls. 






Nothing I could buy in office equipment 
will pay for itself so surely. 
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FREE folder explodes many old accepted 
ideas on filing—tells you how to simplify 
and save with 3, 4 or 5 drawer ROBOT- 
FILERS. Just phone your local Remington 
Rand office or write Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 1113, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


AND FOR ANY OTHER FILING NEED... 





Conventional filing cabinets, too? Yes, Remington Rand 
makes them all — all sizes, all types, plus card files and 
map-and-plan units, And in the famous Aristocrat line, 
substitute drawers are available for unusual filing needs. 


To protect vital papers from fire, use 
Remington Rand Certified Safe-Files. 
Remember, ordinary steel files act as 
ovens — often char contents before 
the first fire engine even arrives. 
Safe-Files are available to withstand 
severe fire and protect records for 
periods of one-half or one hour. 


If your office is average you're carry- 
ing 65% “dead weight" in your files 
—papers that should be transferred to 
inactive status. Let our Analysis and 
installation Service show you how to 
Save up to $27 per year per cabinet 
...and demonstrate filing systems 
that cut errors and speed reference. 


When it comes fo filing... 


Remington. Feand 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


y A j we have no reason 


_. the right machines and systems. | 

















100 drawers of papers “filed” in one drawer 
of our humidified film cabinet! It's easy, eco- 
nomical, when you microfilm with Film-a-Record. 
Reference to any record is unbelievably fast, 
thanks to exclusive Microdex indexing and the 
Film-a-Record Reader-Desk. View any record,- 
or reproduce it, in full size, any time you wish. 





For your needs 









to recommend anything but 





Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 
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They brought Niagara Falls home 


Niagara Falls is world-famous for its scenic grandeur; 
but there’s nothing to admire about a miniature Niagara 
on the roof of your home, Twenty-four thousand 
gallons of water cascade each year from the roof of an 
average six-room house. This “waterfall” must 
be kept under control. Smart home-owners do this 
more economically by insisting on a roof drainage system 
of strong, permanent Armco Stainless Steel. 

When extra-durable Armco Stainless is used, 
the home-owner knows that his gutters, downspouts and 
flashing will stay watertight and attractive. 
Stainless steel resists corrosion and wear. It is stronger 
than other materials used for this purpose and stands 
up under heavy loads of snow and ice. And it does not 
crack during sudden temperature changes. 


Armco Stainless Steel costs no more than any 
other quality metal commonly used for roof drainage — 
sometimes less. Because it is solid, rustless 
metal all the way through, with no plating to wear off, 
it outlasts other metals. It also saves you money in the 
long run in hundreds of products for better 
living—from gleaming tableware to attractive, 
easy-to-clean kitchen sinks. 

Stainless is only one of many Armco Special- 
Purpose Steels that enable manufacturers to build extra 
quality and service into the things you buy. 
That’s why so many people are asking if, and where, 
Armco steels are used in the products they purchase. 
The famous Armco trademark is a guidepost 
to metal excellence. Look for it when you buy. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \RMCY 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





WALL STREET 
TV Fever 


The glamour of television has kept the 
industry’s stocks well out in front of 
1950’s bull market. But even bulls were 
amazed at the scramble to buy TV stocks 
last week. What started the rush were 
reports by Admiral Corp. and Motorola 
Inc. that their first-quarter sales were dou- 
ble and their profits triple the rate for 
1949's same period. The stock of Motorola, 
which reported estimated earnings of 
$3.50 a share for the first quarter, shot 
up 8% points in one day’s trading to 50}. 
Admiral, with earnings of $2.08, saw its 
stock rise 34 points to 37§ and help carry 
up the whole television list. By day’s end, 
the New York Stock Exchange had rung 
up the biggest trading volume (2,750,- 
coo shares) in three months. More than 
one-third of it was in television shares. 

But Wall Street’s bulls were not too 
happy over the television frenzy. It had 
kept the rest of the market marking time. 
And compared to the earnings of many 
blue chips some of the TV shares seemed 
overpriced. At week's end, with the Dow- 
Jones industrial average up only 1.93 for 
the week (to 214.48), the bull market 
was still pawing indecisively. 


HOUSING 
$4 Billion Boost 


The U.S, housing boom got another $4 
billion boost in new credit last week. Con- 
gress passed the housing bill, sent it to 
the President, who is expected to sign it. 

The bill makes available: 

@ $2,250,000,000 to encourage moderate- 
cost and larger houses in housing projects 
by boosting the guarantees on mortgages. 
Example; The Government will guarantee 
95% of the mortgage on two-bedroom 
houses costing up to $7,000 and four- 
bedroom houses up to $9,000. 

@ $250 million for low-cost houses, chief- 
ly in outlying districts, by guaranteeing 
95% of mortgages up to $5,c00 on owner- 
occupied houses. 

$300 million for 40-year construction 
loans to educational institutions. 

G $250 million for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (“Fannie May’’) to 
buy mortgages already made. 

@ $150 million for direct loans to World 
War II veterans, permitting them to bor- 
row up to $10,000 at 4% interest for 
30 years. 


HIGH FINANCE 


An Embarrassing Situation 

A Boston dowager once dismissed Fred- 
eric Christopher Dumaine, 84-year-old 
president and chairman of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., in 
a single frigid sentence: “Mr. Dumaine is 
the sort of person who spits in the fire.” 
When he heard of the remark, improper 
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Fenno Jacobs—Fortune 
New Haven’s DuMAINE 
He spat on the fire. 


friend, 
hell? 


Bostonian Dumaine turned to a 
asked blandly: “Well, what the 
Doesn't everybody?” 

Last week, hardfisted, hardheaded old 
Fred Dumaine disdainfully spat on the hot 
fire stirred up under him at the New 
Haven’s annual meeting. Stockholders 
were asked to approve the purchase of the 
outstanding 5% debenture bonds of the 
long-bankrupt Boston & Providence Rail- 
road Corp. for $3,250,000. Who owned 
the debentures? None other than Chair- 
man Dumaine and a few of his friends. 





rnational 
Cities Service’s JONES 
He sifted the ashes. 


They had bought the bonds for $2,256,- 
800 in 1945 when Dumaine was just a 
New Haven director. Now they stood to 
clear a $993,200 profit on the deal. 

To former Massachusetts Governor Jo- 
seph Buell Ely, who represented Dumaine 
at the meeting (the old man’s physician 
had told him to stay at home), this was 
“an embarrassing situation.” But to divi- 
dend-hungry Stockholder Eugene Havas, 
the situation was far worse. “Nothing like 
this has happened since the days of Fisk 
and Gould!” he yelled. “This is shame- 
ful!” Havas wanted to know why the 
New Haven was paying $3,250,000 for 
the Boston & Providence bonds when the 
New Haven hadn't distributed a preferred 
dividend in two years. Ely explained that 
the New Haven needed the debentures as 
the first step in the acquisition of the 
smaller road, whose 44 miles of double 
track form the best right-of-way from 
Providence to Boston. 

That explanation didn’t satisfy Havas 
any more than it did Attorney H. C. 
Mandeville, who represented U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Norway Charles Ulrick Bay. Bay 
is a New Haven director, and president of 
the Connecticut Railway & Lighting Co., 
which owns 45,893 shares of New Haven 
common. Said Mandeville: “The purchase 
of the debentures . . . at a profit to the 
seller is improper and illegal.” 

But Dumaine and his friends have vot- 
ing control of the railroad, so the stock- 
holders had to agree to give them their 
profit. They still face an obstacle: the 
ICC must approve the deal. 


OIL & GAS 
One Hundredfold 


Cackling as proudly as a hen just off 
the nest, Cities Service Co. last week took 
full-page advertisements in 175 U.S. 
newspapers. It pointed out that in 1949 
it had boosted its sales to a record $582.5 
million, making it one of the top ten U.S. 
oil companies and one of the four biggest 
U.S. suppliers of natural gas. The com- 
pany, said its strapping (6 ft. 2 in., 200 
Ibs.) President W. (for William) Alton 
Jones, 59, was in the “strongest position 
in its history.” 

Not so many years ago Wall Street had 
written off Cities Service, the $1.2 billion 
hodgepodge of oil and utility companies 
put together by the late Henry L. Doher- 
ty. In a lusty expansion, Doherty had 
plunged the company $500 million into 
debt on the eve of the 1929 crash. By 
1935, when the Holding Company Act 
threatened to break up the electrical utili- 
ties which formed the empire’s backbone, 
Cities Service common stock had plum- 
meted to 75¢ from the 1929 high of $68. 

But Doherty’s expansion had been wiser 
than Wall Street realized. He had sunk his 
borrowed millions into valuable operating 
properties, had foreseen the tremendous 
future of natural gas and invested heavily 
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Patapar LIKES 
to be boiled 


Who must boil paper anyway? Meat pro- 
visioners for one. The paper they use for 
lining ham pressure cookers must with- 
stand boiling. In hospitals, too, doctors 
must have a boil-proof material for wrap- 
ping things to be sterilized in the auto- 
clave. Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
the answer. 

But boil-proofness is just one of Pat- 
apar’s unique qualities. Patapar is avail- 
able in 179 different types. Among these 
179 types are ones to meet varying require- 
ments of wet-strength, grease-proofness, 
moisture vapor resistance, opaqueness, 
pureness, and many other qualities. Pata- 
par is furnished plain or beautifully 
printed in color fast inks, 

Business men who have discovered the 
wonders of Patapar are using it as food 
wrappers, for making lamp shades, milk 
and cream can gaskets, for beautiful greet- 
ing cards, putty wrappers, artists’ sketch- 
ing pads. These are 
just a few typical ex- 
amples. 

Write on your 
business letterhead 
outlining the use for 
Patapar YOU have in 


mind. Then we can 








Vegetable 
Parchment 


recommend the type Potoper Keymork, | 
= r ws nationally advertise 

best suited for your symbol of 

purpose, wrapper protection 





8G GE PAR OFF, 






HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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in it. And perhaps the wisest thing done 
by Doherty, who was bedridden for almost 
a decade before his death in 1939, was to 
put in “Pete” Jones to boss the company, 
and raise it from what seemed to be its 
ashes. 

Jack of All Trades. Jones, born on a 
farm near Webb City, Mo., started at the 
bottom, At 21, he quit Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity to take a $45-a-month job as 
“cashier, bookkeeper, janitor and meter 
repairman” for Doherty's Webb City & 
Carterville Gas Co. A sélf-taught wizard 
with figures, he moved up to auditor and 
treasurer of Doherty's electric company 
at Joplin, Mo. When he went to Manhat- 
tan that year for a company meeting, 
Jones’s knowledge of budgeting so im- 
pressed Frank Frueauff, Doherty's part- 
ner, that Jones was made Frueauff's assist- 
ant. Less than two years later, Frueauff 
died, and Doherty gave 30-year-old Pete 
Jones the big job of helping him run 
things. When Doherty was stricken, Jones 
ran the company, although he did not 
become president until 1940. 

Quick Recovery. Instead of wailing over 
the 1935 utility “death sentence,” Jones 


| saw it as a chance to sell the power com- 


panies for a profit and expand Cities Serv- 
ice’s oil and gas operations. He plowed 
earnings back into paying off the moun- 
tain of debt, cut it in half. By World War 
II, his reputation was such that the U.S. 
grabbed him to boss the building of the 
$143 million Big and Little Inch pipelines. 
When the Government wanted an aviation 
gasoline refinery in a hurry, it lent Cities 
Service the money to build a $75 million 
one at Lake Charles, La. At war’s end, 
Jones launched Cities Service on a $280 
million expansion. 

He reared a $42 million lubricating oil 
refinery beside the Lake Charles refinery, 
spent $21 million more on new oil and gas 
pipelines and plants, completed Cities 
Service’s modern fleet of 22 tankers, To 
broaden his oil operations on the East 
Coast, which were 90% wholesale, he took 
long-term leases on Continental Oil’s 1,600 
filling stations. Though Cities Service's 
1949 net, like the industry’s, had dropped 
(at $55 million it was down $10 million), 
Jones boosted the company’s earned sur- 
plus $70 million to a record high of $243.6 
million. By last week, the company’s stock 
sold for about $73. Anyone who had 
bought it at its 1935 low and held on to it 
could have made roo times his investment. 


AUTOS 


Britain's Entries 

In Manhattan's flag- and flower-decked 
Grand Central Palace, British automakers 
opened their first U.S. show last week. On 
the first day, 15,000 car-curious New 
Yorkers crowded in and admired the sleek, 
rakish models, as different from each other 
as they are from the standardized design 
of U.S. cars. 

The models in the show ranged in price 
(delivered in New York) from $149 for 
Austin Motor Co.’s pedal-power racer for 
moppets to $14,780 for a Rolls-Royce 
town car. Most eye-catching entries were 











Roy Stevens 
HIL~tMAN MINx 
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Daimler’s linden green five-passenger con- 
vertible ($13,025) and a six-passenger 
black sedan ($7,150) which has collapsi- 
ble tables for the rear-seat passengers, a 
cosmetic shelf behind the rear side-win- 
dow, and a dashboard pushbutton to draw 
shades across the rear window. Runners- 
up were the Javelin Jupiter ($2,548) of 
Jowett Cars, Ltd., a dashing convertible 
that would do 95 m.p.h., and the rakish 
Jaguar two-seater convertible ($3,945) 
with a maximum speed of 130 m.p.h. 

For Slim Purses. There were plenty of 
other cars at prices more in line with the 
U.S. family budget. The Rootes group, one 
of the “big six” British manufacturers and 
a big exporter to the U.S. and Canada, 
sent a slick five-passenger Hillman Minx 
convertible ($1,745), and a four-cylinder 
Humber Hawk sedan ($1,997) that came 
close to looking like a U.S. car. 

Thanks to devaluation of the pound, 
some of the smallest of the British cars 
were priced well under U.S. cars. Nuffield’s 
two-passenger MG Midget was down to 
$1,850 delivered in New York, Austin’s 
five-passenger sedan was tagged at $1,480 
(its “hardtop” is higher), and Ford Mo- 
tor Co, Ltd.’s small, four-passenger Anglia 
was cut to $998. 

For Students. Despite the low prices 
and sporty lines of the cars, show shop- 
pers had some complaints. Long-legged 
Americans used to roomy motor cars 
found it hard to get in & out of the smaller 
cars, thought they would be uncomfort- 
able on long drives. Moreover, the trade-in 
value of British autos was low. By & 
large, the British product was likely to 
appeal chiefly to sportsmen, racing-car 
buffs, college students with indulgent par- 
ents, and families that could afford two 
cars—one from Detroit. 

The British hoped to sell their cars in 
that kind of specialty market, rather than 
to try to compete with Detroit. In 1948, 
when U.S. cars were hard to get, the Brit- 
ish sold some 16,000 autos in the U.S. 
Last year, as waiting lists disappeared, 
British sales dropped to 14,000. This year, 
with demand for cars still high, the Brit- 
ish hope to do better. Some of the British 
automakers, perhaps over-optimistically, 
think they can sell 50,000 cars in the U.S. 
next year. Even if they do, Detroit need 
hardly be concerned. The total would 
amount to less than 1% of U.S. output. 


MANAGEMENT 
Can Such Things Be? 


As boss of Hawaii’s biggest pineapple 
business, Henry A, White was surprised to 
learn that most of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co.’s 1,000 plantation workers on 
Lanai Island had never seen the com- 
pany’s cannery on Oahu, some so miles 
away. Checking up, White also learned 
that most of the cannery’s 1,300 full-time 
workers had never seen the plantation. 

Last week, White sent both groups 
touring, at a cost of more than $50,000 
to the company. He rented a fleet of 
Hawaiian Airlines’ DC-3s and _ started 
shuttling the cannery workers to Lanai, 
the plantation workers to Oahu. Both had 
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These Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$40,000,000 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation 


First Mortgage Bonds 
Series B, 3%, Due June 15, 1975 


. 


Subject to the terms and conditions of a Purchase Agreement, 
negotiated by the undersigned, certain institutional investors 
have entered into a commitment to purchase the above Bonds. 


The First Boston Corporation 


New York Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


April 11, 1950 


California Collie 
nears championship 
—wins at 10 shows! 





Handler Jerry Rigden smiles a winner's 
smile, posing Waljon'’s Knight Errant as 
the collie collects another ribbon at the 
Skokie Valley Kennel Club Show. Says 
Rigden, ‘‘Handlers have to know how to 
bring out the best that’s in a dog. We 
know that things like glossy coats, bright 
eyes and steady dispositions depend on 
proper feeding. Not just a good meal 
now and then—but good, balanced food 
served regularly, day after day. That’s 
what it takes to make a dog look his best 
and feel his best. And that’s why I'm 
such a strong booster for Dash. It’s 
fortified with liver and it does a real feed- 
ing job!"’ Get Dash at your grocer’s today! 


Armour and Company 


PirrspurGH 


CLeveLanp 


Cuicaco 
San Francisco 





WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS » EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 


1866 





lron Fireman 
automatically 


GAS 
OIL 
or COAL 


in the same boiler 


fires 


or 








Switch fuels quickly 


Guard your plant or buildings against 
possible fuel shortages. Protect yourself 
against high fuel costs. Equip your boilers 
to burn whichever fuel is lowest in cost or 
most readily available. 

Iron Fireman builds and installs highly 
efficient automatic firing equipment for coal, 
oil or gas. It has also developed combination 
units for firing any two of these fuels—or all 
three—with quick changeover from one fuel 
to another. Iron Fireman engineers will 
gladly make a free survey of your boiler 
plant, and give you an estimate on firing 
equipment that will pay you new profits as 
well as insure you against losses due to 
changes in fuel prices and availability. 

Write for illustrated folder to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3222 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants in Cleveland, 
Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


Can you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 
users are saving? 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
GAS, OIL, COAL 


100 
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Nick de Morgoli—Pix 


For the carriage trade, subway prices. 


a day’s inspection trip, plus banquets, 
entertainment and pay. Plantation Work- 
er Luis Espina, who had not been off 
Lanai Island in 17 years, gasped when he 
saw row on row of the cannery’s machines 
core and peel 100 fresh pineapples a min- 
ute. Said he: “I never knew such things 
existed.” 

When everybody in the company knows 
what everybody else does, President White 
thinks his employees will have a better 
idea of their importance. Lorenzo Faba, a 
Filipino wheel tractor operator, thought 
so, too, When he got back from the can- 
nery, he observed in his Sunday-best Eng- 
lish: “We should wish with hopes that we 
must continue to cooperate with confi- 
dence to each other to make our company 
successful and so with our livelihood.” 


FASHION 
The Rosebud Blossoms Out 


Until last week, knife-pleated nylon 
materials were used mainly for such car- 
riage-trade items as $50 nightgowns. Then, 
Dressmaker Henry Rosenfeld, who has 
built up a $19 million-a-year business by 
making carriage-trade dresses at subway 
prices, put nylon to his own uses. At his 
spring style show in Manhattan’s Russeks, 
he showed off an all-over knife-pleated 
nylon dress for $19.95—and U.S. retailers 
have already snapped up 10,000. Also 
on view was a wallpaper-print voile for 
$14.95, already so popular that Rosenfeld 
has ordered one million yards of voile, 
the biggest single piece-goods purchase 
he has ever made, 

Rosenfeld had more than new dresses 
to show off; he had also brought out a line 
of low-priced women’s suits, his first ven- 
ture into that field. He got the idea from 
Adam Gimbel, president of Manhattan's 
Saks Fifth Avenue, who asked Rosenfeld 
for some summer suits to sell for $25. In 
less than six weeks, Rosenfeld sold 125,- 
000 suits to stores all over the U.S., and 
Saks alone thinks that it may sell 15,000. 

That spurred Rosenfeld to put his de- 


signer, Elizabeth Hilt, to work on fall and 
winter suits, He earmarked $1,000,000 
(Henry’s favorite figure) for purchase of 
Botany flannels, iridescent tweeds, etc., 
and signed up six factories which turned 
out WAC and WAVE uniforms during the 
war to make his suits. Next month he 
expects to show buyers 30 new models of 
fall suits to retail for $39.95. By the end 
of next year, he thinks his gross will rise 
to $40 million as he turns out 1,000,000 
suits bearing his rosebud label. 


GOVERNMENT 


Texmass Mess? 

For months, Arkansas Democrat Wil- 
liam J. Fulbright has been gathering evi- 
dence for a full-scale investigation of 
RFC by his Senate banking subcommittee. 
Last week, as his committee began hear- 
ings, it looked as though he had struck 
pay dirt at the first swing of his pick. The 
case was that of the Texmass Petroleum 
Co., an oil outfit which got authorization 
for a $10,100,000 loan from RFC in 1949. 
The money has not yet been paid out and 
Senator Fulbright hoped he could prevent 
its ever being drawn. 

Among the first witnesses was Comp- 
troller General Lindsay Warren. He said: 
the loan to Texmass was “probably illegal 
[and]. . . without the authority of law.” 
He based his opinion on subcommittee 
evidence showing that: 1) RFC examiners 
had turned down the loan as “not justi- 
fied” because the company lacked the 
ability to pay it back in ten years, and 
2) RFC’s own review committee had 
bluntly reported that the loan would be 
“largely a bail-out of investors and certain 
creditors.” Furthermore, out of RFC’s 
five directors, the loan had been approved 
by a mere two-to-one vote (a fourth di- 
rector was absent, while RFChairman 
Harley: Hise abstained from voting be- 
cause a distant cousin is married to a 
Texmass official). 

Gushing Out. What is Texmass and 
why did it want RFC money? The sub- 
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PERISHABLE FOODS ARRIVE at city markets before dawn, and reach your 


local store before that day’s shopping begi 
Trucks must start on time, arrive on time. F 






. Prompt deliveries are important. 
‘or dependable starting, hundreds of 


thousands of truck operators rely on Exide Batteries, 





BATTLING HEAVY SEAS to provide the nation with one of its 
essential foods is dangerous work. But fishermen take no unneeded 
risks . . . use only the most dependable equipment. On fishing craft, 
as on all other types of vessels, Exide Batteries perform many 
services vital to safety. 





FAST FREIGHT TRAINS speed essential goods to market and to 
you. Their mile-long strings of cars are pulled by powerful Diesel- 
electric locomotives, the majority of which are cranked by depend- 
able Exide Batteries. 
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Where dependability is vital, you’ll find Exide 
Batteries. When you buy a battery for your car, 
buy starting assurance. Remember, a single starting 
failure can be far more costly than the little extra 
you pay for a trustworthy Exide Battery. Depend 
on the Exide Dealer for good products, good service. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 32, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto. 
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Exide BATTERIES HAVE PROVED THEIR DEPENDABILITY 
IN VITAL SERVICES FOR 62 YEARS *Zcp, rrademark U.S. Pot. Of. 











Eagle VERITHIN leads 
are insoluble, so their 
marks will not smear or 
run under moist hands 
or accidental wetting. 
And exclusive Eagle 
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every VERITHIN lead so 
flexible and strong, it 
sharpens without waste 
to a perfect point that 
makes over 4,000 check 
marks before it needs 
re-sharpening. 





36 brilliant colors 
10¢ each 
less in quantities 
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New York + London 
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committee learned that in 1945 a group 
headed by Dallas Oil Promoter Homer 
W. Snowden persuaded 350 wealthy Bos- 
tonians to invest more than $8,000,000 
in separate oil projects, managed by Snow- 
den and his associates. Later they formed 
the Texmass Petroleum Co. to take over 
the oil & gas properties in Texas. In the 
spring of 1947 Texmass borrowed $4,000,- 
ooo from Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. and $3,500,000 from John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. Later, 
the 350 Bostonians put up another 
$1,000,000 to protect their original in- 
vestments. 

Though a little oil dribbled in from scat- 
tered leases, the company’s cash gushed 
out much faster. By last August, accord- 
ing to subcommittee records, Texmass 
had on hand properties valued at only 
$3,890,000. (RFC disagreed; it said they 
were worth $44.5 million.) 

To get its collateral all in one package 
for the RFC loan, Texmass had to get it 
from the investors by exchanging stock, a 
transaction that required it to file a pro- 
spectus with SEC. Texmass admitted in 
the prospectus that its securities “have no 
present value and that any future value 
thereof is very remote and is dependent 
upon future development of substantial 
oil and gas reserves which cannot be 
counted upon.” Its SEC prospectus also 
admitted that earnings would be “insuffi- 
cient” to repay the RFC loan in ten years. 

Rushing In. Under the circumstances, 
why had RFC approved the loan? Senator 
Fulbright put RFChairman Hise on the 
stand to find out, but got little satisfac- 
tion. “I don’t think I want to attempt to 
justify this particular loan,” said Hise, 
slouching in his chair. “I have heard noth- 
ing to indicate it was a bad loan.” Be- 
sides, he added, there was “no reason to 
hold up the disbursement.” In fact, his 
staff lawyers thought it might be illegal 
for RFC not to go through with its loan 
commitment. RFC was firmly of the opin- 
ion that with more capital Texmass would 
eventually get on its feet. At week’s end, 
RFC was still prepared to make the “ille- 
gal” loan—unless Senator Fulbright raised 
an alarm loud enough to scare RFC into 
backing down. 


THE FAIR DEAL 
Rocking-Chair Blues 


Rocking-chair Salesman Harry Boling 
is no man to sit back in his rocker and let 
the world go by. As a Midwestern repre- 
sentative of the King Specialty Manu- 
facturing Co. of Mayfield, Ky., he sold 
$100,000 worth of furniture last year, 
hopes to double it this year. Nevertheless, 
Salesman Boling thought he was missing 
a potentially huge market, and wrote to 
his Congressman, Indiana’s Republican 
Earl Wilson, to ask him to do something 
about it. Wilson solemnly entered Boling’s 
tongue-in-cheek letter in the Congressional 
Record: : 

“I. . . request that you obtain for me 
a subsidy on our platform rockers. We are 
now making about 1,000 a year, and are 
eager to step this production up to 50,000 
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-.. Since you are voting money for 
potatoes, cotton, tobacco, railroads, avia- 
tion and many other industries, I see no 
reason why we ... should be slighted. 
Now, we would like a guaranteed price of 
$50 each for these rockers. In the event we 
are unable to sell all of them, we will 
arrange to burn them right here at the fac- 
tory rather than go to the expense of ship- 
ping them somewhere else to be destroyed 
- ..I realize that [our rocker program ] 
will be small potatoes .. . but perhaps 
you can start a new bureau or something 
to raise the ante and get it into the 
billion-dollar bracket . . . We are eager 
to get the Government checks rolling in.” 

Not all beneficiaries were happy about 
price supports. The American Butter In- 
stitute, representing producers of 30-40% 
of the U.S. butter supply, asked Agri- 
culture Secretary Charles Brannan to cut 
support prices by about 3¢ a pound to the 
legal premium. “The present level of sup- 
port prices,” said the institute, “dis- 
courages consumption.” 

Nevertheless, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment did not intend to “renege” on its 
promise to keep supports just where they 
are, although it now has nearly roo million 
Ibs. of Government-bought butter in stor- 
age. To get rid of part of the surplus, the 
Department announced that 15 million 
Ibs. would be given away to any welfare 
agencies that wanted it. It looked as if the 
Department might have to buy another 
150 million Ibs, by vear’s end, making its 
stockpile large enough to supply every 
man, woman & child in the U.S. with more 
than 14 Ibs. apiece. 


THE THEATER 


Double Zero 


On Broadway, spring all too often wears 
a wintry look, and April is the cruelest 
month indeed. Last week two plays, one 
French and one American, struggled to 
outdo each other in making their char- 
acters and their audiences groan. As the 
work of French Playwright Jean Anouilh 
(Antigone), Cry of the Peacock proved 
the more surprising debacle. Anouilh’s 
indictment of Love began as frivolously 
as Molnar and wound up as savagely as 
Strindberg. With notable help from the 
production, the play messed up every 
mood it attempted, and, despite brief 
glimpses of something better, proved dat- 
ed, hollow, inept. Bitterly portraying how 
Love tricks the innocent, mocks the de- 
cadent, dooms the misshapen, tortures the 
mad, Cry was almost literally a cry; the 
author seemed too enraged for clear 
speech, 

In With a Silk Thread, Elsa (Pick-Up 
Girl) Shelley told of a throaty, sexy ex- 
actress married to a jealous surgeon and 
infatuated with a self-seeking young ac- 
tor. Never did words seem more feeble or 
woes more protracted. Yet the play per- 
formed a miracle of sorts: after starting 
at rock bottom, it went steadily downhill. 
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UNDER-CONTROLLED? 





SWIFT & COMPANY -—From “the 


home on the range" to the range in 
the home, perishable products of meat 
packers are completely processed in 
less than a calendar month. At Swift & 
Company and in other meat packing 
companies such production calls for 
automatic equipment and much of this 
equipment includes General Controls. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
From mill to package, the story of 
Quaker Oats is one of automatic pro- 
duction. Rigid control of each process 
brings this famous food to your table 
brimming with its traditional good- 
ness. Here too, as with so many other 
top American producers, General Con- 
trols are on the job demonstrating 
again that, “for the best in automatic 
controls, it's General Controls." 




















here’s how 
GENERAL CONTROLS 
can help you... 


If you have a product or process in 
heating, refrigeration, industrial 
processing or aircraft, where perform- 
ance could be improved by better 
control, let us show you how others 
get more for less with General Controls 
+ «+ how we can do as much for you. 


GENERAL |:¢; CONTROLS 


810 Allen Avenue 

of hulomalic Pressure, Temperature, Level and How Controls 

FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 

Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kansas City 2, Minneapolis 2, 

Nework 6, New York 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Louis 12, San Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6, 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Glendale 1, California 
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Dixieland Bandwagon 


Manhattan recording studios last week 
were rocking to the loose-jointed two- 
beat tempo of slap bass and honkytonk 
piano, the syncopated blast of gut-bucket 
trumpet, tail-gate trombone and high-fly- 
ing clarinet. The record industry, with a 
gleaming eye on a trend, was climbing 
back aboard the Dixieland bandwagon. 

The wagon began to roll last fall when 
Jimmy Dorsey played hooky from his big 
dance band long enough to record John- 
son Rag and a Dixieland version of Char- 
ley My Boy with an easygoing eight-piece 
group called the Original ‘“Dorseyland” 
Jazz Band. The relaxed, free-wheeling mu- 
sic caught the public’s ear, and the Dor- 
seylanders quickly followed with an al- 
bum including such old standards as Jazz 
Me Blues, South Rampart Street Parade, 
and High Society. The album soon hit 
Variety’s list of the top-five bestsellers, 
has stayed there for six weeks. 

Other bandleaders decided to take a 
ride too. Phil Harris cut in with Muskrat 
Ramble and Walk with a Wiggle, planned 
also to make his next album with a New 
Orleans beat. Tommy Dorsey hastily re- 
assembled his old Clambake Seven to 
record Way Down Yonder in New Or- 
leans and Tiger Rag. Gene Krupa parked 
his successful 16-piece band, picked up a 
six-man crew in & around Greenwich Vil- 
lage and recorded his first oldtime jazz 
in more than ten years. Exchanging his 
tux for shirt sleeves and slacks, Drummer 
Krupa, who had his first taste of jazz 
from Louis Armstrong and the New Or- 
leans Rhythm Kings back in the ’20s, 
said with a big grin, “It’s my first love. 
It’s kicks for me.” 

Even Dixielander Bob Crosby, who had 
given up his loud brass and fast beat 
after the war because “guys are sick and 
tired of jump stuff,” was back on board. 
Last week he and his Bobcats were to- 
gether again to record Dixieland versions 
of Sousa’s The Stars and Stripes Forever 
and Washington Post, which would have 
sounded almost natural coming over the 
tail gate of an oldtime New Orleans jazz 
wagon. “People are tired of love songs 
and weepy ballads,” said Bob. “They want 
happy music.” 


A Store of Knowledge 

When Alfred Einstein began studying 
the violin, at nine, he soon realized he was 
no prodigy—‘I only made a lot of noise.” 
Later, as a student at the University of 
Munich, he tried his hand at composing 
the usual sonatas and fugues, soon found 
“T was not a Beethoven.” But young Al- 
fred, who had a distant, science-minded 
cousin named Albert Einstein, made mu- 
sic his career anyway. 

Last week Smith College in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. honored 69-year-old Alfred 
Einstein as one of the world’s outstanding 
music historians and critics. In a three- 
day celebration, fellow members of the 


























Bos CrosBy 
Back on board with Sousa. 


Smith faculty and students played and 
sang some of the music they thought 
would please him most. It ranged from 
16th and 17th Century Italian madrigals 
that Musicologist Einstein himself had 
unearthed and edited, to Mozart and 
Schubert quartets and compositions by 
zoth Century Composers Roger Sessions 
and Benjamin Britten. Old and new, the 
music was done to Scholar Einstein’s taste. 

Mozart & Museums. Einstein’s taste 
was an arduously cultivated and exacting 
one. After getting his doctorate at the 
University of Munich in 1903, he had 


Neil Doherty 
ALFRED EINSTEIN 
Out of a nightmare with Hitler. 
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Yes, make a Frigidaire Water Cooler 
prove itself! Picture its smooth styling 
in your place of business. Listen — and 
learn that here’s a water cooler that’s 
seen but not heard—thanks to its 
quiet Meter-Miser, simplest refrigerat- 
ing unit made. Then discover why the 
Meter-Miser has set records for effi- 
ciency — why Frigidaire can warrant it 
for 5 years. You're sure to agree — 


You can match a 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 
Frigidaire Water Coolers meet every 
need. Call your Frigidaire Dealer, or 
write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 
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of South Dakota beckon you! 
In the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies, colorful adventure or rest 
and relaxation await your every 
whim, Mt. Rushmore, Custer State 
Park, the nearby Bad Lands, rodeos, 


pageants... family fun calls you to 
this Last Frontier of the Old West! 


Plan NOW to vacation where hospi- 
tality is a habit... where cool even- 
ings climax each perfect day! 
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begun prowling through Europe’s museums 
and libraries ferreting out and copying 
old music manuscripts, digging up little- 
known facts about music and musicians. 
Gradually building up his store of musical 
knowledge, he gained a reputation first as 
an independent scholar, then as one of 
Europe’s ranking music critics. Writing in 
the Munich Post and the Berlin Tageblatt, 
he was on hand to give encouragement 
and advice to his friends, including con- 
temporary Composer Paul Hindemith, 
during what he refers to as one of the great 
periods in Germany’s musical history. 

At the same time he was working on 
the back-breaking job of revising the vo- 
luminous 19th Century Kéchel catalogue 
which attempted to date Mozart's 6oo- 
odd works. He examined hundreds of Mo- 
zart scores and letters, discovered some 
20 new Mozart compositions in the proc- 
ess, proved an additional dozen spurious. 
For this and his book, Mozart: His Char- 
acter, His Work, he is now rated, with 
French Musicologist Georges de Saint- 
Foix, as one of the two foremost Mozart 
authorities in the world. 

Nonentities in Brown. In 1933, as the 
music critic of the Berlin Tageblatt, Ein- 
stein was obliged to attend the Wagner 
Festival at Bayreuth held in honor of 
Adolf Hitler. When he found his Ger- 
man colleagues had become nonentities in 
brown uniforms, he decided he “couldn’t 
stand it any longer.” He shipped his price- 
less collection of music-manuscript copies 
to England and then followed them. Now 
Einstein looks on his years as a music 
critic as a “nightmare” when he had time 
to be “only a bricklayer in musicology.” 
By chasing him out of this rut and back 
to work as a master mason in music 
scholarship, Adolf Hitler, he says, became 
“my greatest benefactor.” 

Since 1939, when he became William 
Allan Neilson Research Professor at 
Smith, he and his wife and daughter have 
lived in Northampton. He also travels to 
Princeton for a weekly lecture, every fort- 
night or so drops by to visit his distin- 
guished cousin Albert. Last year the 





Princeton University Press published the 
three-volume book he has been working 
toward for over 30 years, The I/talian 
Madrigal, which not only is the definitive 
work on 16th and early 17th Century 
Italian secular music but a historical study 
of Renaissance Italy as well. 

Einstein will give up his chair at Smith 
in the spring, but he has no intention of 
giving up the life of the hard-working 
scholar. When he retires as Neilson pro- 
fessor he will head for Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to take on the task of making corrections 
for a reprint of the 39 volumes of the 
works of Mozart. 


Murder at the Met? 


Newspaper readers across the U.S. last 
week were invited to follow a mystery 
serial that was improbable even by who- 





dunit standards. The story, called The 
Ptomaine Canary, tells how a strapping 
Met soprano with ambitions as a de- 
tective-story writer tries to speed her 
literary success by drugging such estab- 
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HOT DOG! — everybody likes wieners. And say, 
have you noticed their clever new put-up?—cartons 
containing various quantities of “dogs” all priced 
and ready to buy without handling or waiting. 
Rhinelander Greaseproof is the protective liner in 
this sanitary and convenient new package. 





THE MEN who make the world’s best Glassine 
and Greaseproof papers are a keen bunch of 
sportsmen. Their work is but a few minutes away 
from some of the nation’s best hunting and fishing. 
So what? Well, we believe that this healthful, 
pleasant environment promotes good workmanship 
and is a factor in Rhinelander quality. 





RHINELANDER G & G* Task Papers are best known 
for the great job they do packaging food. A lesser 
but very important application is the protecting of 
hundreds of hardware items against rust and corro- 
sion. And, being greaseproof, they resist the pene- 
tration of oils with which many fine tools and 
metal products are factory treated. 

*Glassine and Greaseproof —the functional 

popers that do so many tough jobs well. 
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When the forces of nature conspire to defeat 
ordinary means of travel, the need for transporta- 
tion is always most desperate. At such times the 
Grumman MALLARD demonstrates its unique 
abilities. As the only executive aircraft to combine 
the speed of a land plane with the versatility of an 
amphibian, the MALLARD is depended upon by 
individuals, agencies and corporations for swift 
transportation to places where things are happening. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 














lished literary rivals as Erle Stanley 
Gardner, John Dickson Carr, Agatha 
Christie and Raymond Chandler: she lures 
them into accepting dope-soaked birdseed 
held out to them by her trained canary, 
Galli-Curci. The soprano gets in trouble 
when one of her less celebrated victims 
unexpectedly dies. Despite its over-cute 
plot and slapdash style, the tale could 
count on plenty of readers, since its author 
was a Met soprano herself, strapping Wag- 
nerian Star Helen Traubel. 

Soprano Traubel had written her 5,500- 
word, six-installment mystery in dressing 





HELEN TRAUBEL 
Birdseed does it. 


rooms and train compartments while on 
tour last fall. Unlike her heroine, Soprano 
Traubel had to drug nobody to get her 
story before the public. The Associated 
Press heard about it, snapped it up for 
distribution to the 200-odd papers which 
regularly use its serial-story service. 

With The Ptomaine Canary scheduled 
to appear in papers as far apart as Am- 
sterdam and Tokyo, Writer Traubel was 
dickering with Simon & Schuster for pub- 
lishing rights to a second mystery, to be 
called (when written) Murder at the Met. 
Who was going to be done in this time, the 
author declined to say. 


New Records 

Verdi: Falstaff (Giuseppe Taddei, bar- 
itone; Saturno Meletti, baritone; Emilio 
Renzi, tenor; Gino Del Signore, tenor; 
Giuseppe Nessi, tenor; Cristiano Dalla 
Mangas, bass; Rosanna Carteri, soprano; 
Lina Pagliughi, soprano; Anna Maria Ca- 
nali, mezzo-soprano; Amalia Pini, mezzo- 
soprano; orchestra and chorus. of Radio 
Italiana, Mario Rossi conducting; Cetra- 
Soria, 6 sides LP). This is a slightly 
different Falstaff from the one NBC lis- 
teners have just heard from Arturo Tos- 
canini (Time, April 10). Orchestrally, it 
lacks the carefulness and cleanness of 
Toscanini’s performance, and Conductor 
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The Mechanized Filing Equipment 


1 po on payload, or usable filing 
capacity, Super-Filer costs 10 to 15% 
less than conventional first grade files. In 
addition it saves time, effort and money 
every day it is in use. 


This five-drawer Super-Filer is today’s 
most modern, most mechanized filing 
cabinet. It frequently pays for itself in a 
short period of time and since it lasts 
indefinitely it will go on reducing your 
filing costs for many years to come. The 
GF Super-Filer has been time tested, 
fully proved and progressively improved. 
What it has done for others it can do 
for you. 


Our nearest branch or dealer will be 
glad to survey your filing requitements 


There is a complete line 
of GF metal furniture 
desks, tables, chairs, files 


ond shelving 
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or put a Super-Filer on trial for 10 days 
without cost or obligation. 

Let us send you a free booklet illus- 
trating and describing completely the 
features of this outstanding Mechanized 
Filing Equipment. Write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. 43, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 
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© GF Co, 1950 
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Rossi allows his singers, all excellent, 
more swagger and sway. But stylistically 
it is all of a piece and just as valid. 
Recording: good. 

Bach: The Art of the Fugue (the Ra- 
dio Orchestra, Beromunster, Switzerland, 
Herman Scherchen conducting; London 
FFRR, 6 sides LP). Bach died before he 
finished this last testament, and before he 
had noted down just what instrument or 
instruments should play it. Hence it is 
variously performed on the organ, by 
string quartet, and, as here, by a small 
orchestra. This performance is clear and 
calm, but short of vitality and vigor. 
Recording: excellent. 

Bartok: Divertimento for Strings 
(string orchestra conducted by Tibor Ser- 
ly; Bartok Recording Studio; 2 sides LP). 
Composed in the same period (1936-39) 
as the Music for Strings, Celeste and 
Percussion and the Violin Concerto, this 
music stands with them among Bartok’s 
best. Performance and recording: excellent. 

Bartok: Sonata for Violin Solo (Yehu- 
di Menuhin, violinist; Victor, 6 sides 45 
r.p.m.). Few composers since Bach have 
been able to write successful sonatas for 
solo violin. Bartok did, a year before his 
death in 1945, and Menuhin proves it. 
Recording: excellent. 

Chopin: Mazurkas (Maryla Jonas, 
pianist; Columbia, 2 sides LP). Polish 
Pianist Jonas is a big woman who plays 
small music best; here she plays nine of 
Chopin’s exquisitely turned little dances 
with more charm than accuracy, and with 
her usual beauty of tone. Recording: good. 

Gillis: Saga of a Prairie School (the 
New Symphony Orchestra, Don Gillis 
conducting; Texas Christian University, 
6 sides), Composer-NBC Producer Gillis 
composed this, his “Symphony No. 7,” in 
1948 for the diamond jubilee of his alma 
mater. The pastoral passages have the feel 
of the prairie—of space and sagebrush, 
and there is some low-down hoedown too. 
The performance is good, the recording, 
made by London Frrr, excellent. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 41, K. 551 
(the London Symphony Orchestra, Josef 
Krips conducting; London Frrr, 2 sides 
LP). Vienna’s Conductor Krips has a 
wonderful way with the pulse and pace of 
Mozart's operas; playing the “Jupiter” 
with style and finish, he shows he knows 
how to handle the symphonies too. Re- 
cording: excellent. 

Puccini: Turandot (Gina Cigna, so- 
prano; Armando Giannotti, tenor; Luciano 


Neroni, basso; Francesco Merli, tenor; 
Magda Olivero, soprano; Afro Poli, bari- 
tone; EIAR Symphony Orchestra and 


chorus, Franco Ghione conducting; Cetra- 
Soria, 6 sides LP). Puccini's last, but not 
best opera gets as good a performance as 
possible. Recording: good. 

Schoenberg: Pelleas and Melisande 
(the Symphony Orchestra of Radio Frank- 
furt, Winfried Zillig conducting; Capitol- 
Telefunken, 2 sides LP). One of Schoen- 
berg’s earliest (1902), hence one that 
sounds more like Wagner and Richard 


Strauss than the twelve-tone Schoenberg 
of today. Performance and recording: 
good. 
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Helpful adviser and skilled instructor, she saves dollars 


Jor the employer and brings better health practices to the employee 


Thousands of industrial plants through- 
out America are better, safer, healthier 
places to work in today as a direct result 
of the services of Employers Mutuals 
Industrial Nurses. 


Quietly and without fanfare, these com- 
petent young women of character—care- 
fully chosen, trained, experienced in 
handling industrial health problems— 
work with management, plant nurses 
and workers to raise welfare standards 
for all by helping climinate industrial 
disease dangers and improving health- 
hygiene practices. They are helpful con- 
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fidantes of plant nurses . . . instruct em- 
ployee groups in first-aid methods and 
other vital subjects . . . confer with man- 
agement officials in developing plant 
medical units .... 

Employers Mutuals nurses are noted for 
their friendly, humane interest in the 
well-being of individuals, oftentimes call- 
ing personally at the hospitals and homes 
of the disabled to encourage early re- 
covery through professional counsel. 
Good human relations which result are 
an important factor in rehabilitation, 


Like Employers Mutuals’ other skilled, 


humanitarian services—all the way 
from accident prevention to prompt and 
equitable claim setthkement—this Indus- 
trial Nursing Service benefits employers 
by effecting savings in premium costs. To 
employees and their families, it sym- 
bolizes the employer's sincere concern 
for them as persons! 





Employers Mutuals write; Workmen's Compensa- 
tlon—Public Liability—Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds—and Other Casualty Insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines, All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin - Offices in principal cities - Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





more than 41,000 GATX tank cars... 
tank storage terminal capacity 














"11,700 GARX-URTX refrigerator cars 
of 6,270,000 barrels 











=Behind the word “Leased” you see the major transportation and tank storage facilities offered to 
” “industry by General American: 
To ship bulk liquids by rail. General American designs, builds and operates more 
than 200 specialized types of tank cars. They're leased for bulk shipping practically 
every kind of liquid—safer, better, at lower cost. 


To ship eggs, meats, fruits, vegetables, beer. Leased GARX-URTX refrigerator 
cars carry any perishable foods to market—swiftly and economically. 


To store any bulk liquids. General American leases storage facilities to industry in the 
Portof New York, New Orleans, Houston and Corpus Christi. All the advantages of your 
own private terminal—tanks, pipelines, docks, loading racks, drumming and canning 
facilities, labor, supervision, administration—and negotiable warehouse receipts. 





GENERAL AMERICAN 


Something new: added capacity for storing, canning or drumming liquid chemicals. 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION S a = 

135 South Le Salle Street » Chicago Weigh the facts. When you /ease General American's facilities, you make no capital investment in 
District Offices: Buffalo + Cleveland equipment. You do not go into the business of maintaining and repairing freight cars. You benefit 
snes + Newton © Les Angeles © New from General American's large-scale manufacturing operations and from the use of highly 
Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh «+ St. oe i ae 4 

lovis + Son Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa specialized equipment that meets your specific needs. Net result: you pay less for more dependable 


Woshington. transportation or storage. 


Export Dept, 10 East 49th Street, New ees r = : 
York 17, New York. Find out how these /eased facilities can serve your business. Call the nearest General American office. 











@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sve Car, 60 proof 

DAIQurIRt, 60 proof 

OLD FAsutoneD, 70 proof 
WuHiskey Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn, | 
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BOOKS 





Another Language 


THe Nort For Burnine (95 pp.) 


Ys 
—Christopher Fry—Ovxford ($2.50). 


LAD 


Except to actors in search of a role, 
most plays in book form are dull reading. 
Without props or actors to create illusion 
and vitality, they make an intolerable 
demand on the average reader’s imagina- 
tion. A Shakespeare becomes an exception 
through an excess of sheer creative power, 
a Shaw through saucy verbal glitter, but so 
far there has been just one Shakespeare 
and one Shaw. With The Cocktail Party, 
T. S. Eliot moved very close to the select 
circle of playwrights who can be read with 
pleasure. With The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing, Britain’s Christopher Fry (Tre, 
April 3) edges past him into the circle it- 
self. Written in verse with a fine sense of 
theater, The Lady is a play that needs no 
theater illusions to put a dazzle on its 
language. The dazzle is already there. 

Unlike Eliot, Playwright Fry writes to 
the heart more than to the head, with a 
controlled, compassionate irony that rates 
love above every other human emotion. 
Not only does he dare to be exuberantly 
romantic, he dares it in verse. And he dares 
to reach for timeless meanings rather than 
immediate credulities by making the time 
1400, “either more or less or exactly,”’ and 
the setting an ordinary English market 
town called Cool Clary. 

The plot is poetically simple. Thomas 
Mendip, a soldier returned from the wars 
in Flanders, comes to Cool Clary and finds 
a witch hunt in progress. Sick of man’s in- 
humanity to man, and without the slight- 
est notion who the witch is, he creates a 
diversion for her benefit. He describes 
himself as the murderer of two village 
characters and demands that he be hanged 
forthwith. Then the witch turns out to be 
beautiful. That the beautiful Jennet Jour- 
demayne and Soldier Thomas fall in love, 
and that their love laughs at faggots and 
hangmen, are matters that Poet Fry makes 
as right as the place his heart is in. 

The real triumph of this brief, flashing 
play lies in its speech, a combination of 
unabashed medieval richness and 20th 
Century directness. When the mayor's 
sister, hearing the bells of the witch hunt, 
casually remarks, “Oh! dear; another?” 
Thomas Mendip is appalled and angered 
by her lack of heart: 


Your innocence is on at such a rakish 
angle 

It gives you quite an air of iniquity. 
By the most naked of compassionate 
angels 

Hadn't you better answer that bell? With 
a mere 
Clouding of 
madam, 

Or a twitch of the neck: what better use 


your unoccupied eyes, 


can we put 
Our faces to than to have them express 
kindness 


While we’re thinking of something else? 
Oh, be disturbed, 

Be disturbed, madam, to the extent of a 
tut 

And I will God ization. 


thank for ci 





The Lady’s Not for Burning has wit and 


comic relief as well as heart, and it has 
declarations of love such as no living 
playwright has found the language for. 


When Thomas deprecatingly says of him- 
self: 
Is there a slut would hold 
This in her arms and put her lips against 
it? 


Jennet answers: 
Sluts are only human... 





Hutton—Pix 
PoET FRY 
The witch was a beauty. 


You may be decay and a platitude 

Of flesh, but I have no other such mem- 
ory of life. 

You may be corrupt as ancient apples, 
well then 


Corruption is what I most willingly 
harvest. 

You are Evil, Hell, the Father of Lies; 
if so 


Hell is my home and my days of good 
were a holiday; 


Hell is my hill and the world slopes 
away from it 
Into insignificance. I have come sud- 


denly 
Upon my heart and where it is I see no 
help for. 


London theatergoers, highbrow and low, 
have already learned that such language 
delivered by fine actors is tremendously 
moving stuff. While U.S. audiences wait 
for the chance to see Fry's play next 
autumn, they can have the shine of it at 
the nearest bookstore, 
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CHANGE TO 


CHANGE TO 


MACMILLAN 


“tL 


CHANGE TO 


MACMILLAN 
OIL 


CHANGE TO 





2: per gallon on gasoline is worth saving! 


Figured on a school boy’s slate or a Chinaman’s abacus, 
2¢ per gallon is a handsome saving on a year’s 

supply of gasoline! y Here is how Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil can make that saving for you. Macmillan 

reduces friction fast — releases more of your motor’s 
horsepower to the rear wheels so you can go faster, or 
farther or climb a steeper hill whether your car is old or new. 
w In hundreds of scientific tests using 

cars like yours, the average increase in horse- 
power was 8% when whatever oil they 


had been using was changed to 


VE AN AVERAGE oF 2, 


sa 






a ; ~ PER GALLON ON 
GASOLINE 
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Macmillan Ring-Free Motor Oil. Figure it any way 

you want, that is a 2¢ saving if you're paying only 

25¢ a gallon for gasoline. *x 1094 certified road tests show 
the average motorist gets 1.3 more miles per gallon 

of gasoline when he changes to Macmillan oil! 

vw For years, Macmillan has been known as the oil that 
removes motor carbon—it cleans your motor as you drive 
When you figure you'll have a cleaner 
motor and an important gasoline 

saving too, you'll want to start using this 
finest of motor oils today. 


Ask Your Dealer 
to Arrange a Horsepower 
Test for Your Car 
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Baby in the Woodpile 
T 


Sisters (371 pp.) —Jay 


Duell, Sloan & 








Crafty, silver-tongued old Patrick 
(“Give me liberty” ) Henry wanted no 
part in the Randolph case. By 1793, he 
was in ill } 





and on the of retire- 





ment from his law practice. But when des- 
perate Richard Randolph, accused with 
his sister-in-law of murdering her newborn 
baby, doubled the fee, Lawyer Henry 
not resist. He fitted on his brown 
wig, and hurried over to Cumberland 





coul 


Courthouse to appear as chief counsel for 
the defense : 
The Ran 









Iph case had just about 


everything a grade A murder trial needed, 





me young Richard Randolph was 
a member of one of Virginia's first 


ilies, and for months before the alleged 








fam- 


| crime, people had been whispering that he 


| 


was having an ir with his wife’s 17- 
year-old sister Nancy, who lived with 
them. This much was clear: one night 
while the Randolphs and Nancy were visit- 
ing relatives, Nancy roused the household 
with “the unmistakable animal scream of 


a woman in labor.” She swore she was only 





suffering from colic; but a week later, 
after the Randolphs had gone back home 
to their own plantation, the body of a 
newborn baby was found in the woodpile. 

Diaries & Scandals. Gossip plagued 
Richard until in self 
a trial. His contention: there had been no 
baby, th 
the time able Defense Attorney Patrick 
Henry got through with the state’s wit- 
nesses, the jury was ready to believe that 
it must have been colic after all. Richard 
and Nancy were acquitted, but their trials 
& tribulations at the hands of Richard's 
vengeful wife were just beginning. 

New York Times Reporter Jay Walz 
and wife Audrey (a successful writer of 
whodunits who signs herself Francis Bon- 
namy ) thumbed their way through several 
dusty archives full of old diaries, memoirs 





defense he demanded 


srefore there was no murder. By 











and letters to piece together their fictional 
account of one of the young republic’s 
juiciest scandals. The real story, the 
Walzes conclude, was that a baby was 
born to Nancy that night, all right, but 
born dead, and that Richard disposed of it 
to save the family honor, In court, sullen 
Mrs. Randolph screened the deed with 
lies, waited till she got the erring lovers 
back home before she declared martial law 
in the family and assigned little sister 
Nancy to the most ignoble servant tasks. 

Fiction & Fact. Three years later, Rich- 
ard asked for a divorce to marry Nancy. 
Mrs. Randolph prescribed for him a fatal 
dose of tartar emetic instead, and Nancy 
was kept at her menial work. She was a lot 
better off the day the self-widowed Mrs. 
Randolph tired of torturing her and chased 
her out of the house to earn her own living. 
Nancy did better than that: she went 
North, met courtly, wealthy old Gouver- 
neur Morris, and married him—fictionally 
and in fact. 

The Bizarre Sisters offers up popular 
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Today’s News — Today! 


THE AMAZING SPEED and accuracy with which news comes 
to us are genuine tributes to the great newspapers, and the 
news services, to radio and television—and the people who 


taff them. 


It’s a story of communications, Radio flashes words—by 
voice or teletype—across continents and seas with lightning 
speed, Pictures move as fast. And today television and pho- 
tography are used in a method to transmit instantaneously 
and reproduce full pages of printed, written, or illustrated 
matter in the original form! 

Electronics is the basis of such speed. Special metals are 
required for the tube electrodes. Plastic insulations keep 


high frequency current in right circuits. Carbon’s unique 


electrical and mechanical value is used to control power. 
In supplying these materials, and many needed chemi- 

cals, UCC has a hand in getting the news swiftly to you. The 

people of l nion Carbide also produce hundreds of other 

basic materials for the use of science and industry. 

FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about 

many of the things vou use every day, send for 

the illustrated booklet“ Products and Processes.” “ 

It tells how science and industry use UCC's 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 


Writefor free Booklet B, 





INION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND stREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ELecrromet Alloys and Metals + Haynes Srertire Alloys + SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics + NATIONAL Carbons 


PRESTONE and Trek Anti-Freezes + Linpe& Oxygen 


+  EveReapy Flast ts and Batteries «+ ACHESON Electrodes 





Prest-O-Lire Acetylene + PyROFAX Gas 














MARK TWAIN VISITS THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY 


The famous humorist considered Old Crow the aristocrat of bourbons 
and went to see for himself how it was made. 






OQ henlichy /Draight O Poukes Whiskey 





Old Crow is still produced on the same site near Frank- 


P| fort, Kentucky, where James Crow built his first small dis- 
tillery. Through generations past, Old Crow’s rare Ken- 
i P | tucky goodness has won for it the high praise and public 
f= recognition of some of America’s most celebrated men. 
7 a =< 
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100 PROOF + NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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fiction’s oldest stand-by: the lowly Cin- 
derella who suffers endlessly at the hands 
of cruel relatives until in the last pages her 
pumpkin changes to a coach and the 
prince proposes. The Authors Walz play it 
for plot, and their plot ripples its muscles 
admirably. Yet to be convinced that the 
Randolphs really lived, readers will need 
more than a note that “except for one 
supernumerary, no character in this book 
is imaginary.” All blacks and whites, Sis- 
ters moves along like a lively shadow play 
in which no grey shadings ever intrude to 
slow up the action with a third dimension. 


Drawing by William Rothenstein 
LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


Interlunaries and fits. 


Man of Trivia 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN 


PEARSALL 
Smith (259 pp.) — Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy—Macmillan ($3.50). 


Logan Pearsall Smith was one of the 
last of an almost vanished type: the gifted 
dilettante who lives on inherited income 
and putters about the suburbs of litera- 


ture. As the child of zealous Philadel- 
phia Quakers (his father was a glass man- 
ufacturer), little Logan fell in love with 
religion at the age of four and for the 
next few years became, as he later put it, 
an “odious little prig’ who would clam- 
ber aboard horse cars handing out tracts 
and asking people if they had been saved. 
Before long he lost his faith: never again 
would he so thoroughly commit his emo- 
tions to an interest outside himself. 

In 1888, at 23, Smith left the U.S. to 
settle in England with a lump inheritance 
and a passion for foraging fine phrases 
from great writers who had created more 
than mere phrases. He would occasionally 
turn out such little books as Trivia and 
More Trivia, in which he rubbed his lan- 
guage to a fine sheen and tried to distill 
the essence of his new-found cultivation 
into concise paragraphs. Smith’s lapidary 
phrases were admired by such tweedy 
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CUTS LABOR COSTS, SPEEDS WORK, 
| REDUCES OVERHEAD — because it’s 


60 Times 





IT’S OZALID... 


the speedy copying process 
that reproduces anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
You get perfect copies of 
letters, records, reports, 
photographs, index files, 
drawings —anything.* 





60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
duplicates in one minute what 
used to take an hour manually. 
Letters, files, photographs, draw- 
ings—anything!* 

60 TIMES FASTER because copy- 
ing errors are eliminated. There is 
no check-back to the original! 















Because Ozalid is the “Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers! 


Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the 
same month in and month out. 












Cut Copying Costs ... Use 


OZALID! 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





than old-fashioned ‘copying’ © ‘ 


Yes, OZALID is America’s 
most flexible copying process! 


*1f light won't shine through, an inexpensive intermediary step is taken. 


Faster 


...and many times better 


60 TIMES FASTER because changes 
are made by simply adding new 
material to create a “composite 
master.” No need to re-create an 
entire piece! 

60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
makes copies in any size—in sheets 
or continuous rolls! 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes... 


60 TIMES FASTER because you save 
waste, labor and processing costs! 


! 
! A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 























...-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading | 





Laying rail with brain 
instead of brawn 


AYING RAIL required plenty 
of time, often disrupting train 
schedules and causing delays. 
That’s one way of doing the job, 
but not the way that is becoming 
standard on the Erie. Here you see 
a rail-laying crane with special im- 
provements designed by Erie engi- 
neers. It does the job better in 25% 
less time and trains move right 
through on schedule. 
As you can see, the crane runs on bull- 
dozer treads which ride the rails, the 
ties or the sub grade. A few minutes’ 
work and off the rails she goes, leav- 
ing a clear track for Train 98 making 
a fast run with a hundred refriger- 





ator cars for the New York market. 
This machine is typical of Erie's 
constant search to find better ways 
of meeting railroad problems and of 
improving service. You can sum it 
up in the words “progressive rail- 
roading”. . . to improve the safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 








literary folk as Christopher Morley, but, 
reread today, they seem rather cold and 
feeble.* 

No Flinching. In his 60s Smith was 
once rummaging through a_ bookstore 
when he met a clerk who shared his en- 
thusiasm for the writings of 17th Century 
Jeremy Taylor. Bound by this quirk 
of taste, the old littérateur and the young 
clerk became close friends. After 17 years 
as Smith’s apprentice and companion, that 
clerk, Robert Gathorne-Hardy, has writ- 
ten a fascinating memoir of his master’s 
life. 

Soon after their meeting Smith offered 
Gathorne-Hardy an allowance so that he 
could do his own writing and help compile 
more Trivia. Two strings were attached: 
“T was not to get married; and I must not 
attempt to write bestselling novels.” 
Gathorne-Hardy was not the sort of man 
to flinch before either condition. 

But his life as a combination assistant 
and disciple was no bed of roses, and his 
memoir of his patron is, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, a murderous indictment of a 
spoiled and kittenish aesthete. Gathorne- 
Hardy was allowed plenty of free time, 
but Smith often made his life miserable 
with his whims and pouts, especially dur- 
ing his intermittent bouts of melancholia, 
which he called his “interlunaries.” And 
his penchant for repeating anecdotes 
would drive Gathorne-Hardy to otherwise 
unmotivated trips to the washroom. 

Beautiful Phrases. Smith lived in the 
quiet conviction that the world was or- 
ganized to satisfy his wants. Once he 
wrote to his disciple: “. . . a beautiful 
phrase is the most important thing in the 
world .. . nothing else really matters.” 
Since this sentence was written in total 
sincerity, it may explain why Smith could 
never enter into any deep relationship with 
either people or literature. 

Toward the end of his life, Dilettante 
Smith, by then a corpulent old man, played 
at the game of dangling his inheritance be- 
fore a group of younger followers. He was 
given to fits of genuine madness (he had 
once lost his wits on a trip to Iceland and 
accused Gathorne-Hardy of kidnaping 
him for a ransom). In 1946, in the last 
weeks of his life, he refused to see the 
disciple who had been faithful for 17 
years, and in the end the inheritance went 
to another man. Magnanimously, he 
shared it with the loyal Gathorne-Hardy. 


Love in a Dying World 


Main Line (313 pp.)—Livingston Bid- 
dle Jr.-—Julian Messner ($3). 


In its day, the Philadelphia Main Line 
was perhaps the most splendid suburb 
since Louis XIV’s real-estate development 
at Versailles. That day is past. Many of the 
estates have been broken into petty par- 
cels, many of the great homes torn down 
or converted into genteel academies, The 


* An example from All Trivia: “When by sips 
of champagne and a few oysters they can no 
longer keep me from fading away into the infi- 
nite azure, ‘you cannot,’ I shall whisper my faint 
last message to the world, ‘be too fastidious.’ ” 
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De Luxe: 

specially 
elegant... 

uncommon. 


WEBSTER 
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Wither d | 
Delurt 


bey’ BOURBON Piety - 


Yes AY ~ GS Y, UNC cs @ steht Bouton whiskey, 


elegant tn taste, uncommonly good « Hiram Widker whiskey 


Hiram Valher & Sons luc., Peoria 1. §6 Proof, 
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THE ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT!” 


@ When you move to another city or 
community, you don’t want to berushed 
by the need to find another home. The 
local Allied Van Lines Agent who moves 
you can solve this problem by providing 
storage for your household possessions 

.. often right in the neighborhood 
where you plan to settle. 


You see, all Allied Van Lines Agents 
have at their command the tremendous 
facilities of the world’s most experienced 
movers. These include 845 modern ware- 
houses in 400 cities ...as well as the 
means of moving you to any point in 
the United States or Canada. 


What’s more, they offer protection 


Americans on the Move 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 





Cl 
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for your household goods up to their 
full sound value. This is written right 
into the bill of lading under the pro- 
visions of Allied’s Comprehensive Tran- 
sit Protection Plan. All Allied services 
have the Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
Seal. 


For responsibility, safety and serv- 
ice, choose the Number 1 moving and 
storage man in your community to take 
you... 


"CROSS TOWN—OR ‘CROSS COUNTRY 
Look for his name, your Allied Van Lines 
Agent, in your local classified telephone 
directory, 





a 7 — = 


I “NO. 1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS © NO. TIN SERVICE + NO. 11H YOUR COMMUNITY 





grandsons of the great generation have 
not exactly returned to shirtsleeves, but 
they are catching the 8:24 instead of 
the 9:35. 

Yet the social and moral order of the 
Main Line lingers, as a good upper will 
outwear its sole. Many of the old families 
have bravely kept up the appearance of a 
world long after its death. They are the 
members of a social body that proudly 
awaits its Proust. He may never come, 
but the Main Line will at least have had 
its Biddle. 

He is Livingston Biddle Jr., 31, of the 
Main Line’s very own Biddles, a great- 
great-grandson of Banker Nicholas (“The 
Old Nick”) Biddle, a cousin of onetime 
Attorney General Francis Biddle and of 
Sculptor George Biddle, and the author 





Bernard Love 


Nove.ist BippLe 
As a good upper outwears its sole. 


of Main Line, a new novel that attempts 
to explain the society which produced 
him.* 

Best Ivy. Like many princelings of the 
Biddle blood, Livingston grew up on the 
Main Line (in Bryn Mawr) and was edu- 
cated among the very best ivy (at Prince- 
ton). Then he turned his back on leisure, 
took a job as copy boy at the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. After the war, in which he 
served as an ambulance driver, Livingston 
wrote a novel and 30 short stories, “threw 
them all in the Schuylkill River.”+ In 
1947 he joined Writer Martha Foley’s 
workshop at Columbia University. 

Main Line is his first big postgraduate 
effort. It is a pretty good one, well or- 
ganized, carefully if stiffly written, and 
sincere in tone. It manages with very few 


* Not the first of his family to try. Back in 
1927, Francis Biddle knocked out a novel, The 
Llanfear Pattern, in which the upper-crust Phil- 
adelphia hero tries to be a social rebel, finds it 
too much for his well-conditioned conventions. 

+ A custom which, if generally followed by Phil- 
adelphia writers, may partly account for the 
notorious taste of Philadelphia's drinking water. 
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‘Believe me- 
Steel is in my blood! 


“”“ 


. and I'd never think of working 


any place else,” says Roy Kagle, pit crane 
man in a large steel mill. He has 


worked there continuously since 1922. 


Roy’s crane lifts the steel ingots in 

and out of the soaking pit. While in there, 
the ingots are unif¢ rmly heated to assure 
strength and quality in the steel used 

in your automobile, refrigerator and 
hundreds of other products. 


Today’s modern methods in steel making 
prov ide Roy with a comfortable 


insulated cab high above the pit. 


Better and safer working conditions for 
skilled craftsmen, plus good pay, help provide 
you with consistently high quality steel. 

In addition, competition among America’s 
more than 200 steel companies makes possible a mill 
price of less than 5 cents a pound, That's the 
way the steel industry helps keep America strong. 






Steel works for EVERYONE ) 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE « 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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- means to convey the musty gloom of the 
with old Main Line houses, and to suggest that 


the gloom may be the emanation of the 


BUTLER people in them, that the mustiness may be 
the reek of decaying personalities. 
Best Friend's Wife. Yet Main Line is 


Steel Buildings far less than an adequate analysis of its 


subject, and something less than a good 


Permanent Low-Cost, Adaptable novel. For one thing, Novelist Biddle 
’ 


seems too fuzzy-fond of his world to see 
for BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 


it clearly. For another, his story is a little 
| too pat to be believable: a scion of one 
You can have a roomy, weather- of the first families runs off with his best 
tight, fire safe Butler Steel Building in friend’s wife; their noses are thoroughly 
the size and style you want...ready to use rubbed in the mess they have made by 
this spring! Your local Butler distribu- 
tor will help you with your building 


both families and by most of their 
friends; then, gradually, family & friends 
plans. Tear off and mail coupon 
today for full information. 

















forgive them. 

Novelist Biddle also has small success 
at creating character. All his young people 
talk as if they had read a book to learn 
how, Still, in its seriousness and work 
manly care, Main Line is a moderately 
promising first novel—though it scarcely 
promises a novelist. By the end of his 
middling-length book, Author Biddle is s» 
badly out of breath and ideas that it 

















SSS Ue == | is clear he was meant to go a shorte) 
B TLER , For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. T24 Office nearest You. ' distance. 
U 7490 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. | 
MANUFACTURING co 990 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. l RECENT & READABLE 
. Richmond, Calif. i writs 
Kansas City, Mo. Sond seme of distributor and information on Butler oe ae ene 9 piece 
vildings for use as as. -fis ‘ ain- 
vcr h bird NAME ! | climbing in the tall Northwest, served ul 
Miantepelia Minn ADDRESS 1 | with a garnish of mountain-made philoso 
: ; | phy by a U.S. Supreme Court justice 





city apes ZONE__STATE— ===) (Tine, April 17). 


Friar Felix at Large, by H. F. M. Pres 
cott. The rough and rocky road to Jerusa- 
lem as traveled by 15th Century Frater 
Felix Fabri and described with Chaucerian 
zest in his own account; retold in a good 
night’s reading by Novelist Prescott 
(Time, April 10). 

This Reckless Breed of Men, by Robert 
Glass Cleland. A lively, well-documented 
tribute to the bold, restless, beaver-trap- 
ping mountain men whose exploits (1820- 
40) helped to push the frontier across the 
Rocky Mountains and into the Far West. 


. 3) Wer ¢ First-rate Americana (Time, April 3). 
eotrego's) “i , Nothing, by Henry Green, An amus 

BOND 3] ver @) weirs ing inquiry into the paradox of solemn 

“/ —i/ youth and flaming age in pgstwar Britain, 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY : by the author of Loving (Time, March 
100 PROOF 27). 

A Degree of Prudery, by Emily Hahn. 
A skillful biography of prim 18th Cen- 
tury British Novelist Fanny Burney, with 
Samuel Johnson and King George III as 
supporting characters (Time, March 27). 

Charles Dickens and Early Victorian 
England, by Robin Cruikshank. Informal 





ON THE BAYFRONT chapters on the sturdy characters and ir- 
MIAMI’ FINEST HOTEL ritating characteristics of Queen Victoria's 
DOWNTOWN TERMINAL FOR r energetic subjects (Time, March 20). 
ALL AIRLINES ; The Outlander, by Germaine Guevre- 
Be ee Open att YEAR mont. What happens when a careless 





high-spirited wanderer settles down in a 


— =: ) 
’ PRINT ALE te tiny, pious farm hamlet in Quebec. Good 
regional writing with nature as a major 
character (Time, March 13). 
CAPTIVATING ALL READERS Benn. voy pean 


The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot. 


Bete | A brilliant verse play of worldlings and 
Y . : * 
MONICA weed WAI j ie B VOUEL KNOW martyrs, drawing rooms and consulting 
BALDWIN 


| rooms, Freud and faith (Time, Jan. 30). 
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And youre 

Moving to a 
fine"business 
climate} too 








The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 
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CLOSER TO MARKETS: When you locate a new factory or 
branch plant in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area... 
you put your shipping platforms closer to the exact center 
of U.S. population than they’d be in any other metro- 
politan area of comparable size. You have 40% of U.S. 
pocketbooks within a 400-mile circle. You’re at the gate- 
way to the South. 





CLOSER TO RAW MATERIALS: Are you a big user of sheet 
steel, coal, other heavy basics? They’re practically on your 
doorstep, here. And the convenient Ohio River and eight 
trunk-line railroads are here, too . . . to cut the transporta- 
tion costs of heavyweight materials even more. 


‘Te favorable business climate you’ll find, here, has noth- 
ing to do with geography. It has to do with people. The 
people you find in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area 
happen to be unusually solid, straight-thinking Americans. 
They still believe in the things that built America. They 
still take a craftsman’s pride in their skills. They still have 
a strong sense of personal and community responsibility. 
And that, of course, is what makes the climate here one of 
stability, of industrial harmony . . . what makes this such 
a fine place to raise a family or a business. 


WANT MORE FACTS about the advantages of locating in the 
Greater Cincinnati Industrial 
packed with practical information and answers you'll want 

on your conference table in discussing new plant locations. the city closest to America 
The Industrial Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Area? Write for booklet, Cc I N Cc fi N Re ATI 





SERVING HOMES AND INDUSTRY IN THE GREATER CINCINNATI AREA WITH AN ADEQUATE AND DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
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“The A U D 0 fi R A PH Electronic 


Soundwriter provides quiet efficiency 


.. with ‘push-button convenience 


says Burling ton Mills 


urting the Life of America” 





Ble \\\ ii! 


UTA 


e Office efficiency 


oe (is 


RIBBON DIVISION 


is a “must” in the 


manifold operations of Burlington Mills Corporation, topflight textile manufac- 
turer. In the offices of the Ribbon Division, aupoGrara contributes importantly 
to their system for getting things done. 
"We have used aupocraru for handling our routine correspondence for 
says Mr, Walter Conley, Sales Manager of the Ribbon Division 


some time now,” 
of Burlington Mills, 
convenience to the user,” 


. efficiency and convenience. 
AUDOGRAPH versatility is yet another benefit. “Because 


portable,” 


“and we like the quiet efficiency it provides with complete 
The same benefits apply to the transcribing secretary 


it is lightweight and 


says Mr. Conley, “salesmen use it to record results of their calls— 


while facts are fresh in their minds—mailing the discs to the home office for 
And we use it for recording the minutes of sales meetings with 
‘push-button convenience'!” 


transcription. 


the same time-saving, 


Your business, 


AUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 
principal cities of the 
r See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory.Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Litd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion. Overseas: Westrex 
Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
53 foreign countries. 
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too—no matter what size—can profit by 
Write today for details on how aupocraru can increase your personal efficiency. 
Just send the coupon, 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established in 1891—originators 
of the Te iukens Pay Station. 


aupocrapn benefits. 





THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet Z-4—"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


eoCitye ccccccccccccccccsscceese 














MISCELLANY 


A Man's Heart. In Metz, France, 
Jean Rozaire, hospitalized for three 
months after his wife carved him with a 
scythe, asked the court to free her before 
her year’s sentence is up because he 
doesn’t know how to cook. 





Off Day. In Milwaukee, George Hauf, 
arrested for drunkenness, was asked by 
police why he was riding a streetcar early 
Tuesday morning without any pants, ex- 
plained that he thought it was Monday. 


Home Fires. In Sydney, Australia, 
Walter John Henry Watson got a divorce 
from wife Jean Lillian when he testified 
that she poured alcohol over him while he 
slept, and put a match to him. 


Slump. In El Paso, Police Chief W. C. 
Woolverton boasted: “This is the second 
peaceful weekend we have had without 
a murder.” 


The Company He Keeps. In Nashville, 
Judge Charles Gilbert advised a recurrent 
defendant, again brought into court after 
a razor brawl, to avoid trouble by staying 
out of bad company, was told: “I'd like 
to, judge, but I haven’t got enough money 
to get a divorce.” 


Listening Audience. In Oroville, Calif., 
while alone at home listening to a radio 
program on painless childbirth, Mrs. Joyce 
Chapman gave unheralded and _ painless 
birth to her first child, a 3 lb. 6 oz. boy. 


Compensation. In Burbank, Calif., 
learning that her marriage was not legal, 
Mrs. La Verta Lucille Stockton sued R. C. 
Stockton for $25,000 in back pay for eight 
years’ service as secretary, bookkeeper and 
housekeeper. 


Member of the Wedding. In Minneap- 
olis, Donald and Barbara Nelson, injured 
in an auto accident on their wedding 
night, brought damage suits totaling $15,- 
ooo against several defendants, including 
their driver, Best Man David Hastay. 


Incidentals. In Haverhill, Mass., the 
Republican Bates-for-Congress Commit- 
tee’s financial report showed an expendi- 
ture of $7 for baby sitters. 


Sorry, Wrong Number. In Odessa, 
Texas, a woman called at the census office 
to be counted because she was not on 
speaking terms with her next door neigh- 
bor, the enumerator. In Canton, Ohio, a 
man phoned the census office to correct 
the income figure he had given when 
interviewed at home, explained that he 
did not want his wife to know exactly 
how much he made. In St. Louis, the 
census director agreed to mail out forms 
to three spinster sisters who feared that 
the neighbors would talk if a male counter 
entered their home. 
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a pleasure 
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KEWTOCEY 
STRAIGHT BOURDOS 
WHISKEY 


Gass 


since 1879 


BOTTLED IN BOND oe 
KENTUCKY BOURBON «6Cti«ws:s: 
fay Gas 


MPANY. KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, VILLE, KENTUCKY 








NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throu ;; — 
UTMAUON due w smoking CAMELS’. lr. 






x 
4 
q 
Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists Z 
after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations of the throats ; Se 3 
of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels Aw Dd) Neg g 
—and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. cS or” p v 

4 “4 a — 7 









‘As a singer, 
naturally I smoke the 
cigarette that agrees 
with my throat...CAMEL!” 


ANNY KES 


The 30-day test won Lanny over to 
Camels. The golden tenor voice that 






has entertained millions explains: 
“The test showed me how much fun 
smoking can be! Camels suit my throat, 
and they're a great-tasting smoke.” 







R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N, C, 


“THROAT IRRITATION 








“ON My JOB, MY THROAT pals Mapa "| TALK TO THOUSANDS "30-DAY MILDNESS TEST? 
GETS A WORKOUT. pcg htaingt OF SHOPPERS. WHEN I'VE SMOKED CAMELS 
THATS WHY | Sak erie = | SMOKE | HAVE TO FOR 17 YEARS AND | 
MADE MY OWN 30 RIGHT FOR MY THINK OF MY THROAT. KNOW THEY AGREE WITH 
Day TEST AND gues. nie SS THATS way Camecis et MY THROAT! THEYRE 
CHANGED TO CAMELS =oAUs Pa * MY CIGARETTE. CAMELS A GREAT- Ti 
FOR KEEPS!" COOL AND MILO! \@ = ata 
ARE SO mito! CIGARETTE, Too!" 


RADIO ANNOUNCER 
CLORGE Ansse 
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TELEPHONE OPERATOR MES ETHEL JAMES 
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COSMETIC DEMONSTRATOR MADELINE OSTROWE 





@ You have the word of Camel smokers... 
specialists... but test Camels for yourself in your ‘“T-Zone 
(T for taste and T for throat). See if you don't agree that Camels 


WALTER MeGRATN 


of noted throat 


are the mildest, best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! 


Stre your Own 50-Dey Cane! MILQWES Test Tey / 


